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.. because the news is important to them. 


On pour batt 


we have the 


WHO’S AFRAID OF THE BIG 
BAD FOURTH?— Not this drug 
advertiser. He defied the holi- 
day bogey. and ran a page ad 
in our July 3rd issue. It broke 
all his previous records, with 
some 40,000 coupon returns. Re- 
sult: another page ad on Labor 
Day week-end. 


THE FACTS OF LONG LIFE 
—Does the public hold onto 
Tuis WEEK Magazine? Well, a 
Pittsburgh matron recently 
walked into our local office with 
$1.50 in her hand, to get fifty 
(50) booklets, offered in fifty 
(50) articles, in fifty (50) differ- 
ent issues of Tu1s WEEK. 


“$94.00, PLEASE” —That’s 
the average price of the set of 
books one advertiser offered in 
Tuts Week... Within 7 days, 
he had 3,105 leads. And they 
kept coming for over a month 
till he had 4,210, at a cost-per- 
inquiry of $3.42.That may sound 
high if you're selling chewing 
gum, but it’s a real low for this 
product; . 
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On your right 
we have the 


TRADE 


Ny 

GET A CARLOAD OF THIS! 
—A food advertiser who’s been 
giving us % of all his magazine 
dollars gives us a little news. 
One Detroit jobber bought a 
whole carload before our May 
ad ran; needed another for our 
July ad; sold more in the first 
half of ’38 than all of °37... 
Nationally this advertiser’s 40% 


ahead of 7°37. 


Reais 


DRUG CHAIN LETTER— Writes 
an Atlanta chain exec.:—“I note 
with satisfaction the copy run 
in Tuts WEEK Magazine, the 
excellent color reproduction, 
and the business thrown into 
the druggists’ front doors by the 
products advertised . . . The 
stores of the ...... Pharmacy 
Co. have been instructed to ‘tie 
up’ with the ads in Tuts WEEK.” 


¢ D. ¥ 
yz 

\ Be 
DATED UP MONTHS IN AD- 
VANCE— Way back in January, 
a bathing suit maker was cash- 
ing in on a Tuts WEEK color 
page scheduled for a summer 
issue. He reports that many big 
stores signed up for the first 
time; that old accounts gave 
a warm reception to his ad and 
his salesman. (And to the gals 
who went along to model the 
suits, too!) 
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Boom in Marionettes 


Demand is brisk these days for agile marionettes and operators 
of same. Business finds them star performers at putting across 
acvertising and sales promotion. Here are two samples from a 


list that might be extended clear down the page 


Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, has made its “Three Little 
Men” trade-mark into marionettes and is letting them strut their 
stuff at country fairs throughout a large part of its marketing area. 
In the drama, which runs for 17 minutes, the villain “Carbon” 
(Boo-o00) is routed from the stage by noble “White Flash’ 
(ta-ta-ta-ta!) but not before the customers have enjoyed hearty 
belly laughs 


In Act Il one of the Litthke Men helps tell the story of At- 
lantic's Almen testing machine, a device used for several years 
to demonstrate the film-strength of lubricating oil. Perched pre- 
cariously on the stage footlights, he heckles the demonstrator 
operating the machine, bringing out important sales points in 
reverse. His method is far more effective than a gush of praise. 


Atlantic is as happy about its frolicking marionette trio as are 
its dealers and the public which flocks to watch them cut up high 
jinks. Good will builders, that's what they are. 


In Radio City the National Broadcasting Co. invites visitors 
to see the latest strides of television. Guides are careful to point 
out that a “tele’’ set in every home is a long way off, but they 
show how nearly perfected are present developments. A part of 
the tour is a singing and dancing skit, viewed in the television 
receiver. The dancers are marionettes. They are used because 
they won't blink eyes and wilt under the powerful battery of 
lights necessary for television transmission, as human actors would. 


Perhaps the popularity of Charlie McCarthy, who must be a 
cousin, has something to do with marionettes’ current favor. 
Whatever the reason, the boys and girls on strings are stepping 
high, wide and handsome. 


SHOW 


Sometimes they are actors, sometimes hecklers. 


SM Solves Hotel Mystery 


For something more than two years a piece of “copy” has been 
bobbing hither and yon through the hotel industry. Some hotel 
men have printed and reprinted it. Some have framed it for use 
in hotel rooms. Others have read it at staff meetings. It has 
appeared in the trade press. In a way it has become almost 
legendary. Always it has appeared anonymously. 


Roy T. Storms, manager of Hotel Willard, New York, re- 
cently had it done on neat cards for distribution among hotel men. 
He said, frankly, he didn’t know its origin—but wondered. 
Here’s the “‘bit’” that caused it all: 


How to Start a Bat Roost—The Hotel Man’s 
Dilemma: 

Recipe: 

First, get a hotel. Any hotel will do. 

Next, reduce room rents. Be sure they are set so low 
that there is no chance for profits. 

After that everything moves automatically. 

Wages are cut and help becomes dissatisfied. The best 
help resigns or walks out. 

Carpets, linens, furniture, household equipment all wear 
out. Drapes get dingy and dirty and go uncleaned. 

Wall paper comes off and paint cracks. 

Dishes and glassware are broken or chipped.  Silver- 
ware vanishes. Plumbing goes to the bad. 

Windows and floors are neglected. Guests avoid the 
place. 

Dining room receipts fall off. So, hoping to regain 
patronage, you reduce prices. 

This fails and you skin quality and trim portions. Al- 
most everybody quits coming. 

That is, except the bill collectors. 

And finally, the Sheriff. 

All that is necessary now is to break a few windows. 

The bats will come in of their own accord. 


SALES MANAGEMENT, with authority, can tell the hotel press 
and others interested just how it came to be written. Back in 
the depths of the depression, when the hotel business was full 
of chuck holes, William M. Dewey, manager of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, chairmaned a “Hotel Industry Recovery 
Committee.” 


A carefully planned series of direct-mail pieces was mailed 
to 17,000 hotel managers. Mr. Dewey asked a Chicago writer to 
give him some copy and suggested that the first piece might 
well be a “shocker’’ to gain attention. “How to Start a Bat 
Roost” was the first offering—the shocker. 


How does SALES MANAGEMENT know this? And the author? 
Well, that’s very easy. The author is Lester B. Colby, associate 
editor of SM, who does “leg work” for SM in Chicago, where 
he permanently resides. Thus the Great Mystery of the Bat 
Roost comes to solution. 


Builder-Upper 


“They tell me you built up the shoes of the big guy in ‘Of 
Mice and Men.’’’ That's a typical sentence in a letter from a 
shorter-than-average man, to Joseph Burger, 27-year-old New 
Yorker, who makes Staturaid (height-increasing) shoes. 


Though his services to actors have been much publicized, 75% 
of Burger's business is done by mail, the shoes going out in plain 
wrappers to customers all over the world. The average build-up 
is one and one-half to two inches, achieved with inner layers of 
cork, so that, according to their maker, “you'd need a slide rule 


SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly, on the first and fifteenth, 
hrst, tenth and twentieth, copyright September 15, 
advance, Entered as second-class matier June 1, 1928, at the Post Office, N. 


except in April and October, when it is published three times a month and dated the 
1938, by Sales Management, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year in 
Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. September 15, 1938. Volume XLIII. No. 6. 
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Who Said RADIO Is Expensive? 


“It's not that the time costs so much,” said a manufacturer last week—after we'd shown him that he could cover New York, 
Chicago, Boston and the Coast for only $1282 for a half hour evening—“it's the program cost. We can't afford to spend four 
or five thousand dollars just for entertainment” ¢ That was what we'd been hoping he'd say. Because it gave us the chance to 


show him how many Mutual successes are achieved on talent budgets well under a thousand dollars ¢ We'd like to show you 


how economically good programs can be bought, by sending you cur latest 20-page program brochure. It lists audience-tested 
programs developed by Mutual stations, available at talent costs ranging from $350 to $2100 a half hour broadcast e If you 
want all the benefits of network radio, without any of the usual high costs, it'll pay you to find out more about Mutual. 


THE MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM-COAST TO COAST 
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“BUSTMESs 
pushes Upward 
with the 6 


GUY tttwies 


not timber, coal, oil or gold, is the 

nation’s most valuable natural resource. Today, 

Wisconsin farmers are smiling over a greater store of 

this crop than is possessed in any other state in the 

nation. Hay lofts of 200,000 farms are bulging with 
a record harvest of 6,111,000 tons. 

Ben Franklin once observed that business and pros- 
perity push upward with the grass blades . . . and this 
is particularly true in the nation’s greatest dairying 
state. Grass and hay are the basis of the state’s lead- 
ing industry, raw materials of the farm factories which 
produce 11 billion pounds of milk annually. 

This bountiful crop of 1938 represents a reservoir 
of spendable cash which will steadily replenish the 
pockets of Wisconsin farmers for months to come. 
More than three-fourths of Wisconsin’s farm crop 
goes to market as dairy products or meat. This means 
income not just once-a-year, as with cash crops, but 
every month of the twelve. 

The bulk of Wisconsin’s $345,000,000 farm income 
will circulate in the Milwaukee area. The best harvest 
in 10 years promises surging business here in hundreds 
of towns and cities, humming factories, busy stores. 

The Milwaukee Journal is the “home town” news- 
paper throughout this area . . . delivered daily and 
Sunday to town and country subscribers on 6,250 
miles of “Green Box” routes. 


he 
Milwaukee Journal 


"FIRST by MERIT" 
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to detect the difference from the usual shoe.’’ Broderick Craw- 
ford, six feet, one and one-half inches tall in ordinary shoes, is 
a giant of six and one-half feet in “Of Mice and Men,” but 
Burger doesn't advocate such extremes for every-day customers. Fo1 
one thing, the sudden spurt in height would excite comment. 


Mr. Burger, whose grandfather made shoes for royalty in Hun- 
gary, inherited his business from his father, who had a chain 
of five New York stores selling corrective shoes. For a while, 
after his father’s death, in 1934, young Burger carried on in 
the family tradition, making shoes to order for customers. Some- 
times, at his suggestion, an extra layer would be built into the 
soles of shoes for men of less than average height. Now and then 
a customer would return, asking for an additional layer, to cause 
him to appear even taller. This inspired Burger to emphasize 
the height-increasing features of his shoes. He experimented with 
“Don't Be a Shrimp” advertising copy in the tabloids, but later 
discarded it for more dignified copy now appearing in Esquire: 
“Increase your height with Staturaids no heavy 
soles or high heels. Used by actors, professional men, salesmen, 
statesmen and well-dressed men everywhere. Send for 
illustrated catalog. . . . Mail orders our specialty. . . . Prompt, 
confidential personal service.” Production has increased from 
50 pairs a month, a year ago, to an average of 200 a month. 


Burger (left) looks like an actor, not an actor's cobbler. 


It’s against Burger's policy, naturally, to reveal the names of his 
clients. He did, however, show us the outsides of a large number 
of envelopes addressed to him, many bearing foreign stamps. And 
he read excerpts from a few letters, to give us an idea of the 
occupations of his clients and some of their reasons for wanting 
his shoes. There was an inquiry from a prisoner, who an- 
nounced himself as a prospect for future sales. Salesmen are 
good customers—Burger says it’s because the short ones want 
to be able to look their prospects in the eye. Teachers also like 
Staturaid, for disciplinary reasons. A surgeon ordered shoes that 
made him the same height as his assistant, so they could work 
comfortably at the operating table. Little men who are in love 
with tall women are good customers. The spike heels that 
women have been wearing have helped Staturaid sales. A good 
many letters contain the question, “Will I have to lengthen the 
trousers wo:n with your shoes?’ The answer is “yes.” 


No Sale 


One of the sky-writing firms recently had to turn down a cus- 
tomer, regretfully. The would-be client, a liquor company, wanted 
to advertise its “Old Smoothie” brand across the heavens. But the 
Federal Alcohol Administration pointed out that every ad must 
contain the proportion of “neutral grain spirits’ (straight alcohol 
to us) in each bottle, and the age of the various whiskies in a 
blend. That would require a couple of sentences at least. Sky- 
writing, most laconic of all media, is restricted to about 12 letters. 
More than that are blown away at 10,000 feet in air, cannot be 
seen for ten miles, as are snappy slogans and trade names. Sky- 
writing for liquors can be ruled out of space buyers’ consideration. 
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H IS C RO F of fine Burley tobacco will go up 


in smoke! But not until Kentucky farmers have collected millions of dollars 


from it and thousands of other similar fields. Kentucky farmers’ receipts up 
e to June 1, 1938, exceeded their cash income as of June 1, 1937. In December, 
1938, and January and February, 1939, they will collect millions more in 
revenue from choice tobacco, now approaching abundance, just as are fields of 


corn, wheat, hay and other crops. 


NOW is the time to build 


USE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


your business in this area FIRST! 
Everybody who reads, reads a 
with adequate schedules in newspaper every day. 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


SALES MANAGEMENT has_had 
Ross Federal Research Corp. repeat 
a survey we did last year on what 
people want for Christmas. The re- 
turns came in this week, and the re- 
port has been scheduled for the 
October 1 issue. SM _ hereby in- 
augurates a “Give People What They 
Want’ movement! This survey con- 
tains many sound cues for holiday 
sales and advertising drives. 

ee @ 

Artists, editors, chart makers, and 
the engraver can be found at almost 
any hour of the day now, in some 
corner of the SM office engaged in 
confidential little huddles over the 
final details of the October 10 
“Managing Salesmen in 1939” issue. 
Warning: That issue will be “rich” 
reading, and we hope each and every 
subscriber will hang a “Do Not 
Disturb” sign on the door while he 
digs into it for profitable ideas. 
Maybe at this time we should men- 
tion, too, the stream of wistful little 
notes which begin to come in about 
November 1 and _ keep trickling 
through the circulation department 
for six months thereafter—notes say- 
ing, “Someone has confiscated my 
personal copy of October 10—will 
you please rush another to me right 
away?” We thought of delivering a 
silver-plated railroad spike with each 
copy, but the Post Office said it 
would be too complicated. 

ses « 

Are you thinking ahead about 
what you're going to sell—and how 
you're going to sell it—next Spring? 
We are. During the last two days 
we've been discussing how we'll 
cover the New York World’s Fair 
for our readers. The staff photog- 
rapher scratched his head and al- 
lowed he'd better order a carload of 
flash bulbs if we were going to be 
that picture-minded! 

—A. R. HAHN. 
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LOOK Families Are Buying Now! 


Averaging 1,555,000 buyers per issue for the first 6 months of 1938 LOOK led all magazines 
in newsstand sales. This vast, active buying audience, who paid over $2,000,000 for the 13 
issues of LOOK published during the period, are spending money now for their favorite 
picture magazine and for the products advertised in its pages. LOOK moves merchandise! 


LOOK Has A Higher Average Newsstand Sale Than Any Othez Magazine Selling At Any Price 
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Binting at some one, a friend of the essay- 
ist Charles Lamb said to him, “Don’t you 
hate that man?” 
asked Lamb. 
“Don’t I know him? I never could hate 
any one I knew.” 


“How can I hate him?” 


That we all may become 
Better Acquainted 


INDUSTRY...WORKER...CUSTOMER... COMMUNITY 


McGraw-Hill Publications initiate, as a service to our million 
readers and the 21 million men who work with them, an 


informative, usable, editorial program on public relations. 


AST YEAR nearly two million work- 
oe lost more than twenty-eight 
million man-days of employment be- 
cause of strikes. 

The income lost to wage-earners as 
a result of these strikes is incalculable. 
Nor has any one been able to estimate 
accurately the cost to the public of 
lowered industrial efficiencies. 

Whatever the total, the cost of mis- 
understandings between employers and 
empleyees is so huge that it is time for 


action, 


It will pay industry to do 
something! 
All of us in industry can go far 


toward eliminating this waste, the ef- 
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fects of which are felt by worker, by 
community, by management, and by 
the public at large. 

Already, commendable programs to 
promote better understanding have 
been started by various organized 
groups. But public opinion is only the 
composite of the opinions of millions 
of individuals. The opinion of any 
one individual springs largely from 
his own experience. The individual 
employer alone is in position to alter 
the experience of the worker. There- 
fore, basically, friendly public opinion 
is a matter of individual employers and 
workers becoming better acquainted. 

In industry, most of the worker’s 


contact is with the supervisors of la- 
bor. Upon these supervisors,—whether 
they be foremen, plant superintend- 
ents, general managers, or plant own- 
ers more than any one else,—depends 
the mutual understanding between 
business, employee and community. 


How cooperation can be assured 


Because successful cooperation be- 
twveen management and workers 
hinges largely upon the success of the 
supervisory personnel, one great need 
today, McGraw-Hill Publications be- 
lieve, is to furnish these supervisors of 
labor with meth- 
ods by cooperation can be 


information and 
which 
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assured. In such a program, general- 
ities have no place. The worker is 
interested in his own job, his own 
company, his own industry. It is basic 
that the information given the super- 
visor be pertinent to that supervisor’s 
industry. 


A program for every industry 


served by McGraw-Hill 


This is the challenge to industry 
today, as we at McGraw-Hill see it. 
And we who are connected with the 
25. McGraw-Hill Publications feel 
that we are in an unusual position to 
help industry meet this challenge. 

Beginning with October issues, 
therefore, and continuing from that 
time, each McGraw-Hill publication 
will provide its readers with an in- 
formative, usable editorial program of 
information and methods by which 
better understanding between employ- 
ers and employees may be promoted. 

Also, because customers and pros- 
pects constitute a second important 
group that should know _ industry 
better, this program will suggest ways 
for promoting friendship there. 
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And because the community is like- 
wise a factor in this situation which 
confronts us, recommendations for 
bettering community relations will be 


included, ° 


Already, executives are planning 
to put this program to work 


In formulating this service to our 
readers, McGraw-Hill Publications 
are enlisting the aid of key executives 
from coast to coast. Labor leaders 
and government officials have been 
consulted. 

Everywhere there has been enthusi- 
astic approval of the program. Many 
executives are already planning to use 
this editorial material in developing 
better methods of employer-employee 
cooperation, 

As this movement gets under way, 
it seems certain that executives 
throughout industry will follow it 
closely. We invite you to do so 
for your own information, for the 
good that such a program may bring 
to your particular industry, and for 
the benefits it may offer to industry 
as a whole. 


PH) ROFICIENCY in technol- 
| eo and merchandising 
is no longer adequate 
either for a corporation or 
an individual. The com- 
panies and the individuals 
who are achieving the 
greatest success today are 
those who are also tal- 
ented in the handling of 
human relations with em- 
ployees, customers, and 
communities.” 


President, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company 


A copy of “Public Kela- 
tions for Industry”, a 
brochure outlining the 
McGraw-Hill 


program, will be sent 


editorial 


on request, 


EDITORIAL ENTERPRISE 


cGraw-Hill Publications 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. - 332 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Philadelphia - San Francisco - St. Louis - Washington 
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THE NEW 
TEXAS STATE NETWORK 
/\ 


TEXAS STATE NETWORK 


N September 15 the Texas State Network, with key 
stations in Dallas and Fort Worth, will inaugurate 
service to 23 stations located in 22 major cities, furnish- 
ing 17 hours per day of live talent over Class A AT&T 
lines. This new network makes possible, for the first 
time, complete coverage of the rich and responsive Texas 
market. 


High calibre programs produced in our Texas studios, 
augmented by the best the nation affords through afhlia- 
tion with the Mutual Broadcasting System, will enhance 
the high degree of local preference already enjoyed by 
the affiliated stations of the Texas State Network. 

For complete, effective and economical coverage of the 
prosperous Texas market, use the Texas State Network 
... the largest and most complete regional network in 
America! 


WRITE, WIRE OR ‘PHONE FOR INFORMATION 


23 
STATIONS 


For Complete Coverage of 
The Prosperous Texas Market 


Affiliation _ wit 


Mutual Broadcasting System 


* 
Class A Lines 
— Very Flexible Network 


* 


Exceptional 


Production Facilities 


ft 
ege ° 
Affiliated Stations 

KFJZ and KTAT, KCMC, Texarkana 

Fort Worth KFRO, Longview 
WRR, Dallas KGKB, Tyler 
KXYZ, Houston KAND, Corsicana 
KABC, San Antonio WACO, Waco 
KGNC, Amarillo KTEM, Temple 
KFYO, Lubbock KNOW, Austin 
KBST, Big Spring KRIC, Beaumont 
KGKL, San Angelo KLUF, Galveston 
KREC, Abilene KRIS, Corpus Christi 
KPLT, Paris KRGV, Weslaco 
KRRV, Sherman-Denison (Rio Grande Valley) 


Texas State Network, Inc. 


ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT, President NEAL BARRETT, Executive Vice-President 
GENERAL OFFICES: 1119 West Lancaster, FORT WORTH 


Business Offices in New York, Detroit, Chicago... Key Stations: KFJZ or KTAT, Fort Worth, and WRR, Dallas 
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Lk WILL BUY ten loaves of bread, or a pint of blended 
whiskey; eight fair cigars, or a room for a night in a flophouse; five gallons of gas, or four tries 
at a quarter slot machine; ten hamburger sandwiches, or one week’s interest on a thousand dollars; 
a champagne cocktail, or twelve pints of milk for a baby; a pair of overalls, or two gardenias; forty 
miles of rail coach travel, or a haircut and shave, with tip for the barber; a bushel of wheat, or 
more than four miles in a taxi; twenty cakes of soap, or packs of chewing gum; a pair of cheap 
shoes, or a smile from a hat-check girl: or ONE AGATE LINE in the New York Journal-American 
... All value is relative, but if you know advertising space, you’ve spotted the big red-letter bar- 
gain in that list... Because that agate line gets the largest evening circulation in America... And 
the dollar that buys it is doing one of the biggest possible selling jobs in print . . .The Journal- 
American agate has just been reduced from $1.25 a line, now carries 25% more power, more 
punch .. . And the Sunday Journal-American—pared down from $1.50 to $1.25, with more than 


a million circulation behind it—is Sunday dinner to any smart advertiser! 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN . .. Represented nationally by: Hearst 
INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE, Rodney kb. Boone. General Manager... with offices in New York. Chicago, 


Detroit, Boston, Rochester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Atlanta, Los Angeles, Seattle, Baltimore 


An eye w 


a Brain! 


HE modern news-camera is a far-see- 

ing and searching eye. And as used by 
LIFE it is an eye that thinks—an eye with 
a brain! 

For LIFE has wedded pictures and 
words into a new kind of pictorial journal- 
ism—a new journalism in which pictures 
and words are joined together to tell a 
story, describe an event, develop an essay 

a new journalism in which pictures form 
the fext, and words illustrate the pictures! 

Proof that America was waiting for this 
new pictorial journalism is the fact that 
LIFE has become the most phenomenal 
success in all publishing history! It has 
made constructive information and legiti- 
mate news so enticing that the public pays 
out more of its money for LIFE each week 
than for any other magazine ever printed. 


For that money, LIFE’S readers get not 
just pictures for the pictures’ sake, but an 
exhilarating mental stimulus. For example, 


even that favorite stand-by of all picture 
editors, the bathing girl, must have some 
reason beyond curves to merit a place in 
LIFE. She must be showing the new bath- 
ing-suit styles, cracking swim records, win- 
ning prizes for beauty beyond the ordinary, 
or doing something that makes sense and 
CWS. 


Nor does LIFE make up its pages from 
the thousands of good news-photographs 
offered each week by the large picture agen- 
cies. LIFE uses these agencies. But LIFE’S 
most important source is its own staff— 


crack photographers, ready to go anywhere 
in the world where news is being made, or 
about to be made, and there get exclusive 
picture-stories for LIFE. 


These on-the-spot members of the staff 
have enabled LIFE to give its readers their 
clearest account of war in China, Nazism 
in Austria, preparation in Czechoslovakia, 
tragedy in Spain. 

Because LIFE, while candid, is never de- 
structive, doors are opened to it that have 
heretofore been closed to the searching eye 
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of the camera. Thus LIFE was able to 
attend the recent Versailles luncheon to 
England’s King and Queen, permitted to 
picture the private quarters of the U. S. 
Senate, taken behind the scenes into the 
sacred precincts of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


lections of stars’ portraits or scenes from 
current moving pictures, but an intelligent 
summary of what competent critics con- 
sider the Picture of the Week and the 
legitimate Hollywood News of the Week. 


LIFE’S issue on the Youth of America 
was not just pictures of a lot of young 
people, but a thoughtful word-and-picture 
essay on a great national problem. 
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LIFE explores the field of modern 
science, makes vital news of archaeology, 
cancer research, entomology, and other sub- 
jects that until now have been considered 
too dry and heavy for the average reader. 


LIFE. definitely for American business, 
doesn’t insult readers’ intelligence with in- 


discriminate puffery. But when Ford in- 
vested $35,000,000 in plant expansion at a 
time when jobs were scarce, that was news 
and LIFE recorded it. 

LIFE’S movie pages are not casual col- 
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LIFE attempts not only to record but to 
explain trends, movements, and phenomena. 
Thus, anent LIFE’S recent essay on Swing 
Music, one reader wrote, “I’ve listened to 


Swing, heard Swing discussed, seen its per- 
petrators and addicts pictured, read about 
it, but never really understood Swing until 
LIFE cleared it up for me.’ 

7 . . 


Irom these examples and from a perusal 
of any issue of LIFE, it is clear that, while 
LIFE is a “grand show,” it does not enter- 
tain only. Through its new kind of pictorial 
journalism, it is enabled to inform in an 
entertaining way. That is why LIFE, the 
newest editorial idea in America, has be- 
come the most potent editorial force in 
America. 


MYTH *1. Urban centers are the primary markets 
for everything. 


MYTH *2. Farm people are too busy to read in 
the summertime. 


MYTH *3. Top of column position is essential. 


MYTH *4. A right-hand page is better than 
a left. 


MYTH *5. You're “buried” if you’re in the back 
of the book. 


ROCK-OLA violated all of these well-worn advertising 
fetishes; advertised in Farm Journal, in July; advertised in the 
middle of a column, on a left-hand page, more than three- - 


fourths of the way back in the book—and with these results: 


"It has already brought in over two thou- 
sand inquiries and they are STILL coming, 
at the rate of about sixty a day." 


Q. E. D. People will read anytime about things 
which are interesting or important to them. 


1,365,000 modern farm families read Farm Journal 
month after month because it is interesting — because 
it brings important last minute agricultural news 
and information of life and living — because it 
helps them meet immediately the current problems 
of their now highly competitive business of farming. 


Farm Journal's modern editorial formula, based on 
4-day writer-to-reader service, has exploded many 
advertising myths —has established a new year- 
round high in reader interest — new records for 
keyed returns. 


4 


Ford, Br. 


«Mathews 
Dsestecpe: 


100 &. Ono $t, CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE DELAWARE 3800 


August 10, 19358 


Mr. John Patterson 
Parm Journal 


RIS. Ne 


180 BH, Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Patterson: 


The three-inch ad on Rock-Ola Motor Scooters in the 
July issue of Farm Journal was a real "Bob Cat”. 

It has already brought in over two thousand inquiries 
and they are STILL coming, at the rate of about sixty 
a day. 


The Rock-Ola list included 17 magazines, trade journals, 
and farm papers. Farm Journal leads the list both on 
total number of inguiries and cost per inquiry. 


he With all due credit to the superior merchandise of our 
'  elient, and (blushingly) our own good copy, I thought 
g » you would be interested in this testimonial to the 
he _» readership and pulling power of Farm Journal. 


Sincerely, 


/ 
vA 

| 
) 
K. A. Ford 
| PORD, BROWNE & MATHEWS 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SaLEs MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending 


. The _ preliminary 

Wh B figures indicate 

ere usineéss that the SM 

Monthly Index of 

Will Be Best Effective Buying 

Income to be pub- 

lished October 1 

will show a rise in income during July—and a rise which 

is spread fairly uniformly throughout the country. As- 

suming that the final figures bear out the preliminary 

analysis, this will be the first time in ten months when an 

adjusted index of income shows a gain over the preceding 
month. 


@ @ e@ Obviously the recovery movement has gained 
both in breadth and momentum. Production activity is 
now about 10% above the mid-June low point and this ad- 
vance has been achieved during a period when the normal 
trend is downward. 


@ e ee According to the United Business Service, 
much of the improvement is being credited to the Govern- 
ment spending-lending program. ‘From the psychological 
standpoint this is undoubtedly a factor. Actually, spending 
has as yet increased but slightly, and it will be late Fall 
before the program really gets under way.” The current 
spending plan was adopted with the assumption that it 
would start the ball rolling and that expansion of private 
bank credit must follow within a few months. 


@ e@ ee From a low in the early 70's, the Federal 
Reserve Board production index has risen to 85, and 95 is 
likely to be reached during the Fall. 


@ e@ e@ One of the agricultural economists has made 
what sounds like a reasonable explanation of why the de- 
cline in rural and mail order sales has been less than the 
decline in cash farm income. He explains that just as big- 
ger volume reduces the unit cost for the manufacturer of 
finished commodities so does greater volume reduce the 
unit cost for the farmer, who is a manufacturer of raw 
commodities. This year we find bountiful crops of most 
commodities and in most sections. The prices received by 
the farmer are far below last year’s level but his produc- 
tion cost per pound, or per bushel, or per bale, seems to 
have been materially less. 


@ e@ e@ That explanation may help to explain why, 
with receipts from farm marketings for the first seven 
months of the year down 13% from the same months of 
1937, mail order and rural retail sales are running only 
5S to 10% under last year. 


@ @ ee The early Fall is the best season of the year 
for the average farmer so far as cash on hand is con- 
cerned, and between now and mid-November alert mar- 
keting organizations should profit handsomely from culti- 
vation of the farm areas. 


@ e@ e The early Fall is the best season of the year 
doubtless show a greater percentage increase than will 
incomes in the less depressed farm and rural sections. The 
adjusted department store sales index of the Federal Re- 
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September 15, 1938: 


serve Board showed gains both in June and July. The 
actual dollar figure for the latter month was 12% less 
than in the same month last year, which had one more 
business day. The decline in inventories continues to be 
greater than the decline in sales. 


@ @ e@ Many consumer-goods industries, including 
the textiles, are preparing for operations at a substantially 
higher level than a year ago, when declining sales volume 
and large inventories brought drastic curtailment of ac- 
tivity. Heavy potential buying is indicated by the low re- 
tail stocks, and executives of both the large metropolitan 
department stores and the small retail outlets are almost 
unanimous in the opinion that consumer demand during 
the next four months will compare favorably with last 
year. 


@ @ e@ The magazine Rug Profits asked 500 key 
retailers whether they were planning higher buying budgets 
this Fall _ in in the Spring. Some 66% said they would 
buy more, 18% that they would buy less and 16% the 
same. The pte question asked was whether their July 
inventory of floor coverings showed an increase or a de- 
crease with that of January. A decrease was reported by 
89% of the stores. 


@ @ e@ Ina companion field, furniture, a sales pick- 
up during the Summer helped materially to reduce the year- 
to-date loss, according to a survey just completed by 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. The July dol- 
lar volume was only 10% below last year and, since 
prices have been cut 10 to 15%, the actual unit sales are 
probably slightly ahead of last year. 


@ @ @ The camera hobby continued to battle the 
general downward trend with conspicuous success during 
the first six months of the year, with an output of cameras 
and lenses 19% above the first half of 1937. To calm 


The Present Phase of the 
Business Cycle—in the Opinion 
of Many People 


Pessimism 
Growing 


| Rhode Island Economic Pattern 


Two-Person Families Predominate in Rhode Island Although Average Num- 
ber of Members in State’s Households Is 1.06, Survey Shows. 
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and soothe nerves America spent 11% more during that 
period for chewing gum and 2% more for cigarettes. 


@ @ e@ Business should continue good in the South 
and Southwest as a result of big crops and comparatively 
healthy building operations, both industrial and residential. 
In July, for example, the South Central section was one 
of the two in the country to register an increase in building 
permits over the preceding year and likewise was one of 
the two sections to show a gain for the first seven months. 


@ @ e@ This hasn't been a particularly good year for 
insurance sales, but some of the best comparisons with the 
preceding year were made in the South and Southwest, with 
Texas fourth best in the nation. (North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Nevada were the leaders.) 


@ @ e@ The enviable business record of the South- 
west for the year to date is shown by these comparisons 
with the rest of the country: 


USA Southwest 
Effective buying income - —15.5 — 4.0 
Passenger car sales . 51.0 —34.0 
Commercial car sales .. . —43.0 —35.0 
Household refrigerator sales .. —45.0 —33.0 
Life insurance sales . 22.0 — 6.0 
Bank debits: .. ; . —18.0 — 7.0 
Farm income ... .. —13.0 — 04 
Electric power output .. — 8.0 + 2.0 
Heavy construction . .. & 1.0 +42.0 


@ @ e The real bright spots in building construc- 
tion this year have been two, the heavy engineering projects 
and the one- and two-family residences. Residential con- 
struction as a whole in July went slightly ahead, according 
to F. W. Dodge records, but for seven months is 18% 
down from last year, although 20% ahead of 1936. The 
entire gain in the July figure was in small residences. 
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@ @ oe We concur with one of Roger Babson’s pre- 
dictions about where business will be good this Fall. He 
says: ‘Certainly the states having important Fall elections 
should be pushed vigorously.” Because of the public’s 
well-known propensity to vote its pocket-book, leaders of 
both contending camps will do all in their power to see 
that business is good in those states where the election 
race is likely to be at all close. 


@ e@ e By the time this issue is on the presses it is 
quite possible that announcement will have been made of 
the conclusion of another of Secretary Hull’s bilateral 
trade agreements—this one with the British Empire. The 
Empire normally takes some 40% of our exports, but in the 
last half-dozen years the proportion has declined, traceable 
in large extent to raising the tariffs by England and pre- 
ferential treatment for the Dominions. New pacts with 
the Dominions and Canada are expected to follow. 


SM’s  circu- 
oJ 
lation and 
Sell Your Buying, 3: 
9 ing depart- 
Power Survey? ments are 
in a state of 
s omewhat 
acute embarrassment because the demand for copies of the 
April 10, 1938, Survey of Buying Power doesn’t let up— 
and there are no more copies for sale. The editors will be 
pleased to act as non-commission middlemen in arranging 
sales between any subscribers who wish to sell and the 
many people who want to buy. Are there any copies not 
too dogeared and thumbmarked, and what do readers 
want for them? 


@ e@ oe Every year the automobile makers have in 
November what might now be facetiously called a “formal 
opening” of their new season. Just how much the public 
will learn this year that is new is somewhat debatable be- 
cause many of the makers are already actively at work 
selling their 1939 models. Plymouth, Packard and Buick, 
for example, are already sampling their dealers and the 
1939 Chrysler line was displayed at the Michigan State 
Fair. 


@ e@ ee About 60 makers of drug and cosmetic prod- 
ucts have aligned themselves with the “Who's a Guinea- 
Pig?” campaign sponsored by American Druggist, Cosme- 
politan and the Hearst Newspapers. The first public an- 
nouncement will appear in the November issue of Cosmo- 
politan, out October 1. Readers will be told to “look for 
these products on display this month in your favorite drug 
store.” 


@ @ e@ The youngsters of the country probably aren't 
aware of the Federal Trade Commission, but would vote 
to put it out of existence if they learned that it was this 
body which is trying to take away a popular and toothsome 
gamble. The FTC has entered a complaint against the 
Good Humor Corp. of America charging that “certain of 
the handles bear the words ‘Lucky Stick,’ effectively con- 
cealed by the ice cream, and that ultimate purchasers of a 
stick so marked are entitled to and receive an additional 
confection without cost. Distribution of the additional con- 
fections in the manner described is made wholly by lot o1 
chance and involves use of a lottery method.” Un- 
doubtedly the FTC is a worthy body and doing a splendid 
job, but isn’t it hard to become enthusiastic over such, an 
example of zealous reform? 
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W. S. Faron, for the past 
three years ad and publicity 
director of Ross Federal 
Service and Ross Federal 
Research, N. Y., has re- 
signed to accept the post 
of ad manager of Glass 
Container Association § of 


America, N. Y. 


J. F. O'Donnell has been ap- 
pointed assistant s.m. of the 
Westinghouse merchandising di- 
vision at Mansfield, Oho. Join- 
ing the firm in 1920, he has 
been for the last four years 
central district merchandising 
mer. 


S 


_ 
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territory. 


, 
asst. gen. S.m. Ss. 


Ray Legg, mgr. of Kelvinator’s national direct sales division, has been 
promoted to gen. s.m. of the Leonard Refrigerator division of Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp. In 1927 he left the advertising business in Los 
Angeles to take charge of Kelvinator’s ice cream cabinet sales in that 
Then he rose to sales managerships in Seattle, Boston, New 


York, and at headquarters in Detroit. 


NEWS RE 


(Right) 
EK. G. Mansfield has been elected presi- 
dent of Samuel C. Rogers & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., manufacturer of automatic knife 
and saw grinding machinery. He _ has 
been with the company 25 years, was 
formerly v.-p. and treasurer. 


i Left) 
Joseph E. Bayne is made director of sales 
of Chrysler division, Chrysler Corp. He 
was president of Chrysler Detroit Co., 
factory branch, has had 15 years’ experi- 
ence retailing Chrysler cars. 


Arnold, left above, and R. H. Israel, right above, 
sm.’s of Nash Motors, have been moved 


Mr. Arnold, who has been with Nash since 
spent 17 years with Ford Motors. He will 
charge of Nash sales in the West and Middle-West. 
who joined Nash in 1934, is president of Nash 
Motors of N.Y. From there he will supervise eastérn sales. 


Donovan Hall steps inte 
the place vacated by Mr. 
Faron at Ross Federal. He 
was formerly ad mgr. of 
Frederick Blank & Co., 
N. Y. importers; before 
that with W. E. Long Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago, 
and in the ad department 
of Lever Bros. Co. 


Walter F. Bugenhagen has been 
named gen. s.m. of Aluminum 
Goods Mfg. Co. Manitowoe, 
Wis. He has been with the 
company for 28 years, most of 
which were spent in the sales 
organization in various execu- 
tive capacities, 


Phillips Gasoline Sales Rise 
150,000% in ‘Ten Years 


Intensive product research, consistent year-around 


advertising, and a marketing policy which has held 
down distribution to a limited middle-western area 
which the company can serve economically, are 
prime factors in the amazing growth of Phillips 
Petroleum. Undaunted by the awesome job of sell- 
ing in competition with the giants of a giant indus- 


try, Phillips today operates 14.000 service stations. 


is ranked tenth in the field. 


BY 
LAWRENCE M. 


N an industry that has ‘made’ 
Rockefellers and Harknesses, Sin- 
clairs and Mellons, Dohertys and 
Daweses, and has contributed 

largely to the wealth and power of 
Morgans and du Ponts and many an- 
other of the “Sixty Families,” the 
name of Frank Phillips is new. It is 
relatively unknown. 

In contrast with world-wide Stand- 
ard of New Jersey, and world-wide 
Shell and Gulf and Texaco, middle- 
western Phillips Petroleum Co. appears 
small and provincial. 

Surely, in this industry of rapid ex- 
pansion and ruthless competition, it 
would seem that “Phillips Pete,’’ as it 
was called, and “Uncle Frank” 
Phillips, its founder, must have been 
lucky to survive at all. 

For the Phillips Co., although 21 
years old, has sold its products to con- 
sumers under its own brand names for 
less than 11 years. Its first filling sta- 
tion was opened, in Wichita, on No- 
vember 19, 1927. 

In the 15 years that had followed 
the dissolution of the old Standard Oil 
“trust,” in 1912, the oil business had 
grown tremendously and motor cars 
had become its predominant customer. 
The number of motor vehicles in this 
country had increased 2,500%—from 
about 950,000 to more than 23,000,- 
000. A system of about 360,000 fill- 
ing stations served them. 

But although there were thousands 
of concerns engaged in the sale of 
gasoline, most of the stations, and 
nearly all the profitable ones, were 
controlled by a few large companies. 
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“Unele Frank” Phillips. 
chairman of the board of 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
has work as his hobby, but 
he is also owner of the 
largest collection of game 
animals in America. His 
big dinners at “Woolroe” 
ranch, near Bartlesville. 
Okla., are famous, 


Little fellows rapidly were being 
bought up or frozen out. Several units 
of the former Standard Oil ‘‘trust”’ 
the New Jersey, New York, Indiana 
and California companies — were as 
large or larger than the “‘trust’’ had 
been at its dissolution. Shell and 
Texaco were spreading their service 
stations into every state. Sinclair, Gulf 
and others were becoming gigantic. 
Morgan was organizing an enlarged 
Continental Oil Co., and Socony, pre- 
paring to acquire Vaccum, was soon 
to stretch a single major Standard Oil 
unit across the country. 

All the companies that “counted” 
were worth at least $200,000,000. 
Several were worth $1,000,000,000 
and more. 

On the whole, it was not a pro- 
pitious time for Phillips Pete’s first 
gasoline station. 

The next decade, if the Phillips peo- 
ple had known, was to prove even iess 
propitious. Although the use of motor 
cars increased 2,500% between 1912 
and 1927, it has increased only about 
30% in the last ten years. Gasoline 
sales in this decade have increased 
even less. 

And yet, in this period, Phillips 


Pictures, Inc. 


gasoline sales have soared more than 
150,000%. 

That is a large figure. It takes 
some explaining. Let's look at the rec- 
ord, in gallons: 


I sacarech. Gide ins ohe wwe ais 393,645 
LER at 7,986,669 
OE ci cnd's anciehie pe Sebety 51,620,720 
1930 sci die a ctalaae 5 as 128,349,784 
ee ae eee . 250,490,061 
re ee .. 392,518,081 
UN ithe okt on ante ace 427,740,156 
a oe cicvee. SODMET 22 
he aaa ae wimesacnes 489,712,462 
DN a cn ceo ar pat nate Mrs ; 528,428,693 
oS : Se ee ee eer: ..... 592,815,320 


The gains were consistent. They 
have been made every year—even in 
the period 1931-33, when the number 
of cars in use declined for the first 
time in history. 

Phillips’ rapid and consistent 
growth may be expressed in a hundred 
ways ... At the end of 1927 it had 
two stations. Today it has 14,000... 
Ten years ago it used 6,300,000 gal- 
lons of natural gas in blending gaso- 
line. Last year it used about 150,- 
000,000... 

The Phillips company started ofera- 


tions at Bartlesville, Okla., June 13, - 
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1917. (Bartlesville is still the head- 
quarters.) Phillips had one well then. 
Today it has more than 4,000. For a 
decade it sold its output primarily for 
others to prepare and market under 
their names. 

The decision to market its own 
brand through its own organization 
was reached only after careful consid- 
eration. In a relatively small way, the 
company had been successful. It was 
making money. Would it not be un- 
wise to stick its neck out in the un- 
known and highly competitive arena 
of branded merchandise ? 

Phillips started this new business 


Because 


De nrotorists realty feet the difference, 
whan they use Phillips 66 Poly Gas? 
The figures above tell the story! 


Phill-up with Phillips for Greater Mikeage | 


modestly. In the first six months 1t 
operated only four stations— one each 
at Wichita, Salina, Topeka and Bar- 
tlesville—strictly on a test basis. They 
proved themselves. Then Phillips 
started to move quickly. 

In a half dozen years it established 
bulk plants and service stations in 20 
middle-western states, from Ohio to 
Montana. It established division of- 
fices in a dozen cities, from Amarillo 
to Minneapolis. And in all the di- 
visions it worked rapidly up among the 
leaders. In Minnesota, for example, 
Phillips now claims to be first among 
all gasoline brands in the Winter, sec- 
ond in the Summer. In nearly all of 
the 20 states it ranks, the year around, 
‘mong the first five. 

(Although Phillips is firmly en- 
trenched in all of the 20 states in the 
area in which it operates, its method 
of distribution varies from section to 
section. In 13 states it sells direct 
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only: Illinois, Indiana, New Mexico, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and Arkansas. In three 
it sells both direct and through job- 
bers: Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
And in four—Michigan, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Wyoming—it 
sells only through jobbers.) 

Phillips today has assets of about 
$200,000,000 and is ranked tenth in 
the entire industry. Last year it earned 
$24,000,000. Although still confin- 
ing its gasoline operations to the Mid- 
dle West, Phillips has earned a place 
for itself in that select group com- 


“you can feel that difference’ 


¥ ~ THULEIPS SALES HAVE 
)SATROCALTED 


51 620,729 
930 128,348,784 
193 250,490,061 
1932 392,518, O8t 
1933 427, 740,156 
1934 455,447,272 


Phillips has no 
sprawling, and costly, 


193: . 

ton, 128 712,462 petroleum empire, Its 

16 528 ‘ 

937 8.428.693 operations are concen- 
582 815, 329 


trated within a im- 
ited area. the Middle 


tory, however, it gives 
plenty of competition 
to its Jarger rivals. 
asks no quarter, and 
ix by no means an un- 
derdog. Figures in the 
newspaper ad at teft 
illustrate how voiume 
has climbed through 
eveles of boom and 
decline. 


posed of the four big Standards, Shell, 
Sinclair, Gulf and Texaco. 

Phillips intends, however, to con- 
tinue to restrict its major operations 
to the Middle West. That is one of 
the reasons for its prosperity. No “ far- 
fiung empire of oil,” Phillips prefers 
to have its marketing map regarded as 
1 “right little, tight little isle.” With- 
in that area, its points of production 
and pipeline terminals are relatively 
close to markets of greatest demand. 
The production area includes North 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. The 
principal consuming centers——Chicago, 
St. Louis and Kansas City—are but a 
few hundred miles away. 

Because of this growth between 
“natural boundaries’’—north of the 
Ohio, west of the Mississippi, east of 
the Rockies—the company explains, 
“many specific savings result. In- 
creased demand for the product does 
not require an equal percentage in- 


West. In that” terri- 


crease in equipment. Advertising and 
sales effort are the more intense in ef- 
fect because they are concentrated. All 
departments have intimate knowledge 
of the more compact field of opera- 
tions.’ 

Phillips advertises consistely the 
year ‘round, in about 300 newspapers, 
in outdoor and radio, with an annual 
expenditure of about $500,000. 
Phillips’ sales force is aggressive and 
alert. Efforts of both are dovetailed 
to tell a simple, direct, prove-it- -your- 
self story. 

For unlike other brands, Phillips 66 
gasoline can tell a distinctive product 
story. Phillips claims to have been 
first to provide tailor-made gasoline for 
the weather in each market; the first 
to offer high-test gasoline at the price 
of ordinary motor fuel, and the first to 
offer, at all its stations, ‘the extra- 
powered gasoline resulting from the 
patented polymerization process.” 


Test Tubes Come Before Sales 


Other oil companies have concen- 
trated primarily on getting, and im- 
proving, gasoline by ‘cracking’ the 
molecular structure of heavy crude oil. 
Hydrogenation is the newest develop- 
ment of this. Polymerization is just 
the reverse. It takes the very light, 
gascous parts of petroleum, which used 
to be largely wasted, and through 
pressure, heat and catalytic agents 
builds them into heavier molecules for 
high-test gasoline. 

With Phillips product research is 
cmphasized perhaps more than market- 
ing. But it’s all in the interests of 
marketing, because it gives the com- 
pany something worth while to say. 
After Frank Phillips, now chairman of 
the board, and John H. Kane, presi 
dent, are a dozen vice-presidents. High 
among these is G. G. Oberfell, vice- 
president, research department. Fur 
ther down is A. M. Hughes, vice- 
president, sales department. 

In its studies into how to make 
gasoline out of gas, Phillips developed 
“bottled gas.’’ Phillips sells — this 
product, under the name Philgas, to 
off-the-gas-main homes and to large 
industrial users—and sells more of it 
than any other bottled-gas maker in 
the country. 

Polymerization, says Phillips, makes 
for great volatility. And volatility 
means “readily vaporizable.”’ Phillips 
66 “can be used with a leaner car 
buretor setting, and hence with less 
fuel consumption’; it ‘reduces chok 
ing and provides snappier acceleration 
and throttle response.’ 

Knocking quality is measured in oc- 
tane, a laboratory fluid that is 100% 
anti-knock. Most regular motor car 


gasoline is about 70 octane. By poly- 
merization, Phillips has developed 
100 octane gas—useless for today’s au- 
tomobiles but valuable for airplanes. 
Ten years ago, Phillips believes, its 
product was even further ahead of 
competition than it is now. But Phil- 
lips, continuing to expand physically 
and financially, is trying to keep ahead. 
Every month, in every marketing area, 
Phillips provides a different gasoline 
to meet the conditions of that partic- 


ular place and time. And every month, 
‘mn newspaper and other advertising, 
Phillips tells motorists about it. 

Every month Phillips tries to tell its 
whole story-——always with the invita- 
tion, ‘Take it out and test it.” 

The company’s progress, one of the 
Phillips people told SM, has sprung 
from “Uncle Frank's’ persistent 
“inner dissatisfaction.” In his middle 
sixties now, he is still busy trying to 
find ways to do things better. 


Advertising Campaigns 


te and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Journals and Dealer Helps 


Pineapple Push 

“We recognize no ‘closed season’ on 
pineapple sales,” Pineapple Producers 
Cooperative Association, San Fran- 
cisco, declares in grocery trade papers, 
“so we're even more aggressively 
keeping the canned pineapple story 
before the American housewife with 
an intensive schedule of color advertis- 
ing.” 

Starting September 10, two- and 
four-color half, two-thirds, and full 
pages will appear in Farmer's Wife, 
McCall's, American Home, House- 
hold, Ladies’ Home Journal, Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, Good House- 
keeping, Better Homes & Gardens, 
and True Story. Store posters are be- 
ing distributed to grocers. 

Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, 
San Francisco office, is the agency. 


Lockheed Empire 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Cal., has “personal sales-service any- 
where in the world, more direct fac- 
tory representatives than any other 
aircraft company.” To name these 
agents “in every realm of the Lock- 
heed empire’’ the company ran pages 
in September issues of the following 
publications: 

Aero Digest, Aviation, American 
Aviation, National Aeronautics, all in 
the U. S. A.; Aeroplane, Flight, Eng- 
land: Canadian Aviation, Canada; Air- 
craft, Australia; Revista Aeres, South 
America; International Aero Press, 
Holland. 

Beaumont and Hohman, Los An- 
geles, handled the globe-girdling in- 


sertion. 


Tea Bureau 

Tea Bureau, Inc., jumps its ad 
budget 26%, will start a cartoon series 
in Sunday comic sections of 59 news- 
papers from October to May. These 
will cover 19 northeastern states, plus 
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several cities elsewhere. 

More space is to be used in Good 
Housekeeping, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, S. E. P., Life and The Ameri- 
can Weekly. Special sales by Bureau 
members will follow appearance of 
full color pages in The American 
Weekly Nov. 6 and January 22. 

William Esty and Co., N. Y., has 
the account. 


Ice Come-back 


In 1935 the ice industry was slid- 
ing straight to Gehenna on a greased 
toboggan. Sales of ice refrigerators 
were only some 200,000 a year. The 
public was more than apathetic toward 
Tony and his dripping hunk of frozen 
water; it was hostile. 

Unless Tony was to join the village 
blacksmith in a museum of bygone 
antiques, something had to be done. 
National Association of Ice Industries 
through National Ice Advertising, 
Inc., and its agency Donahue & Coe, 
N. Y., pulled up its socks and started 
a 20-week radio program on CBS. The 
whole industry perked up. Ice sales, 
reversing the downward swoop, in- 
creased 14.5% over the previous year; 
“air conditioned” ice refrigerator sales 
rose 38%. 

The following season NIA signed 
for 368 station hours over NBC’s Red 
network in the evening, and a 15-min- 
ute morning program, ‘Homemakers’ 
Exchange,”’ was broadcast twice week- 
ly. Space in some 9-11 women’s maga- 
zines, tie-in material for newspaper 
and direct mail effort by individual 
companies supplemented. 

Over a period of 32 weeks more 
than 250,000 letters were received by 
Eleanor Howe, featured on Home- 
makers’ Exchange. The program won 
top honors in popularity polls, despite 
its low cost and unpretentiousness. 

The evening program had com- 
pleted its purpose of building up in- 


dustry morale and product prestige, so 
it was discontinued and the 1937-38 
campaign concentrated on Home- 
makers’ Exchange. It went out twice 
a week on 55 NBC-Red stations, and 
mail rolled in, 10,000-16,000 letters a 
week. 

“Sales of modern ice-using equip- 
ment were over 600,000 units in 
1937” says Hurley G. Hust, NIA ad 
director. Members of the Association, 
cured of their hangdog blues, cheer- 
fully authorized a 25% boost in the 
ad budget—$750,000 a year for the 
next three years. Moreover, local ads 
by ice companies will run to $2,500,- 
000 a year additional. 

Ice companies bought streamlined 
trucks, put Tony into a neat uniform, 
replaced his tongs with a dripless bag, 
taught him to say “please” and “thank 
you.” All of these elements working 
together have invested the ice indus- 
try with new confidence and zingo. 
Ice has done a double-back-flipflop 
and is headed up the hill again. 


Horlick’s Seven Checks 

Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp., Ra- 
cine, Wis., is testing the effectiveness 
of various media and copy themes by 
seven checks. Coupons, weekly sales 
reports from druggists in particular 
cities, sales to jobbers in large areas 
will indicate which medium and copy 
slant is pulling best for dailies, maga- 
zines, radio, outdoor. 

Seventy-eight newspapers in 52 
cities, spot radio on small stations, na- 
tional magazines, cut-out boards of the 
famous Horlick cow in silhouette on 
platforms of Chicago Elevated and 
Illinois Central suburban system are 
being used this month and next. Some 
of the tests will throw light on sales 
potentialities of Horlick’s two forms 
of malted milk, powder and tablets. 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Chi- 
cago, is in charge. 

The Federal Trade Commission will 
be glad to learn that copy toes the 
mark with such cautious phrases as 
“eating these delicious food tablets 
often builds up weight and strength! 

May be just what you need.” 
(Italics are by SM.) 


Pre-tested LaPalina 

Congress Cigar Co., Newark, has 
started insertions in 118 newspapers 
of 104 cities for LaPalina cigars. 
Marschalk and Pratt, N. Y., is the 
agency. 

Says David A. Jenks, Congress v.-p. 
and s. m.: “These ads are exactly 


what 2,835 cigar smokers told our in- 


vestigators impressed them most— 
human interest illustrations of typical 
American men and brief copy. Dur. 
ing this pre-testing, probably the most 
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extensive ever applied to cigar copy, 
we submitted examples of all present- 
day cigar advertising to cigar smokers 
in many cities. 

‘No system or plan of copy testing 
can be more effective than a collection 
of frank opinions from users of the 
product, the very men that advertising 
must influence.” 


Movies’ “Greatest Year” 

In super-colossal Hollywood fash- 
ion, the movie industry is running a 
co-op campaign in 1,970 papers— 
every English and foreign language 
daily in the U. S. and Canada. Virtu- 
ally every producer, distributor, and 
exhibitor is joining in the sockeroo 
drive for which over $1,000,000 has 
been contributed. 

“Motion pictures are your best en- 
tertainment” is the banner headline, 
a general boost in box office receipts 
—from Main Street’s Elite Theatre to 
New York’s Music Hall—is the pur- 
pose. As a means to that end, a prize 
contest will pass out 5,404 awards 
cash, $50,000 first, $25,000 second, 
and so on down. 

Patterned after the Old Gold Con- 
test, the “Movie Quiz Contest’ re- 
quires use of the product. Competi- 
tors must see 30 pictures out of 94, 
answer such questions as, “In ‘Pro- 


fessor Beware’ what was Harold Lloyd 
looking for: Rare tropical fish; an 
umbrella; Indian relics; an Egyptian 
tablet?” Then they write a 50-word 
letter on the picture they liked best. 

Over 100,000,000 Movie Quiz rules 
and question booklets, it is antici- 
pated, will be distributed by the time 
the contest closes December 31. Ques- 
tions on each picture are given in ad- 
vance, are simple. But they cannot be 
answered without seeing the whole 30 
films. Attendance, therefore, should 
rival Old Gold’s sales during its 
mighty contest. 

Ads, which are staggered to give 
blanket coverage of all cities, focus on 
how much pleasure the movies pro- 
vide. Copy in the “Joe Doakes’’ ad 
(reproduced), for example explains: 

“With Joe Doakes and his girl 
things aren't so hot. Work hasn't 
been regular They've been 
pushed around a lot . . . Once inside 
the motion picture theatre everything 
is changed for them. There Joe Doakes 
is boss. He has paid his money and 
what he says goes. The whole world 
is brought to them, while Joe holds 
his girl’s hand and sits back in en- 
joyment.”’ 

Attention is called to the contest in 
each ad also. Many exhibitors are 
running the same ads in weekly news- 


W. 


"250,000.00 


Tat Powe CT 


< fReer Faeet 


Joe Doakes and his girl 
want the Earth...and they get it! 


Watch for these new season's pictures of your fovorite theatre 


“Forget your troubles 
at a movie,” say the 
united producers, dis- 
| tributors, and exhibi- 
tors in this newspaper 
| ad, one of a series. 
| Others describe how 
“representatives of 276 
| arts, crafts and pro- 
| fessions join hands in 
| the production of a 
motion picture.” The 
| $250,000 prize contest 
occupies a  conspicu- 
| ous place in each ad, 
| and some of the piec- 
tures which contest- 
ants must see are 
listed alongside. No 
individual company 
names are mentioned. 
The drive is by the 
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MOTION PICTURES ARE YOUR BEST ENTERTAINMENT Jf whole industry, not 


competing firms alone. 


papers. Modern Screen is spending 
$20,000 in papers to tie-up with the 
contest. 

Exhibitors, further, have a carload 
of banners, posters, tags, ushers’ 
sashes, mats, publicity material sup- 
plied them, all ballyhooing the Quiz. 
It’s the largest, best united effort the 
movies have ever made. 

Donahue & Coe, N. Y., are in 
charge. 


Texaco Treasure Hunt 

Texas Co. is using a “treasure hunt” 
for dormant bank accounts as a sales 
promotion stunt in Boston. If the ex- 
periment pans out in Boston, it will be 
expanded nationally. 

Five Boston dailies and_ stations 
WEEI and WNAC will tell the public 
where unclaimed bank accounts are. 
Bulletins at all Texaco service stations 
give further details necessary to locate 
deposits. The latter total millions of 
dollars. Participants in the hunt are 
not required to buy, answer puzzles, 
or enter any contests. 

John P. Kane Co., N. Y., agency, 
created the plan. Buchanan & Co., 
N. Y., places the ads. 


GF Takes Air Again 

After a Summer layoff, two Gen- 
eral Foods products go back on the 
air waves. Maxwell House coffee re- 
turns to a Thursday night hour-long 
spot on 75 NBC-Red stations. “Good 
News of 1939,” as the program is 
titled, has an arrangement in Holly- 
wood whereby M-G-M studios lend 
their stable of screen stars for the 
program. 

Sanka decaffeinated coffee will bow 
in with its third season of “We the 
People” on 56 Columbia stations. 
Phillips H. Lord originated the pro- 
gram in which Mr. and Mrs. Average 
voice their views and observations on 
any and everything. However, Gabriel 
Heatter now has Lord’s post as emcee. 

Benton & Bowles, N. Y., is agency 
for Maxwell House. Young & Rubi- 
cam, N. Y., concocts the commercials 
for caffeinless Sanka. 


Good Neighbor Fleet 

U. S. Maritime Commission an- 
nounces that the Good Neighbor Fleet, 
fast luxury liners, will sail every two 
weeks from N. Y. to Brazil, Argen- 
tina, and Uruguay, beginning October 
8. Newspapers of eight states and 
D. of C., pages in 14 magazines in 
this country will tell about the new 
service. Similar magazine and news- 
paper space in South America will 
drum up trade there. 

Arthur Kudner, N. Y., is the 


agency. 
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“Just another ‘looker’ . 2 2 yawns 


the ho-hum-ing salesman. 


The Salesman Who Muffs Inquiries 


and Sends Business to Competitors 


BY BRUCE 


A. JAMES, advertising manager of 
the ‘Hudson Motor Car Co., tells a 
@ morbid little tale about a man who 
set out rather aggressively to buy a 
new 1938 automobile. 

After having driven his car until it no longer 
deserved any more repair bills, this motorist de- 
cided to test what he had sometimes heard about 
the status of salesmanship in the motor car indus- 
try. No salesman had been around to ask him to 
buy a new car, so he wrote a letter to ten auto- 
mobile dealers in his city, representing several 
makes of cars in about the same price range, and 
told them rather plainly that he was in the market 
for a mew Car. 

On the day his letter was delivered to the 
dealers, five salesmen called on him. Of these. 
two appraised his old car and made a proposal 
but stopped right there. They did not so much 
as offer him a demonstration of their new cars. 
They made little effort to sell their cars . . . if 
the prospect cared to accept their terms, presum 
ably they could have found the energy to write 
up an order. But the prospect did not accept any 
of these proposals at the moment, and not one of 


salesmanship’s Public Enemy No. 1, 
“| have better things to do than following up a 
lot of coupon-clipping punks.” Soe the “looker” looks —and buys—elsewhere. 


CROWELL 


the salesmen followed him up later to learn of 
his decision. 

A third salesman was not prepared to make an 
appraisal, but said he would get the information 
and telephone within half an hour. That was the 
last the buyer heard from him. A fourth made 
an appointment for a demonstration, canceled it, 
and neglected to make another. Four more of 
the prospect's inquiries must have expired quietly 
in a waste basket, for they produced no response 
whatever. 

By this time a Hudson salesman who was 
neither too lazy nor too bored to talk to a hot 
prospect, called, demonstrated, appraised, and 
shortly closed a deal for a Terraplane brougham. 

A week or so later Number Ten telephoned to 
say he was sorry his prospect had already bought 
another make of car. 

This isn’t a typical case, you say? Salesman- 
ship isn't that bad? We'd like to think it isn’t. 
But doesn’t it make anyone wonder how many 
orders are being lost every day by slipshod sales- 
manship ? 

If there is one cardinal sin in selling, it is 
failure to try. 


Reprints of this page are available from SM at three cents each, remittance with ordes 
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Triumphs & Troubles of Two Years 


of Cooperative Peach Advertising 


OWARD the end of 1935 and 

through the early months of 

1936, canners of California 

cling  peaches—for years used 
regularly as dessert and as a breakfast 
fruit in the homes of America—began 
to wonder if their product was not 
losing favor with the public and the 
trade. There were signs that grocers 
were treating it as a stepchild among 
canned fruits; a check of periodicals 
showed that it was being given only 
fifth place among fruits chosen by 
editors for editorial mention; house- 
wives, always eager for something new 
to serve, were turning to newcomers 
on the market—or, perhaps the truth 
was, to more aggressively advertised 
merchandise. 

In December of 1935 and January 
of 1936, both peach growers and cling 
peach canners were looking moodily 
at comments such as these from the 
New York Journal of Commerce: 

“Canned fruits are generally steady, with 
the exception of California cling peaches, 
which are still quoted, from time to time, 
below the market.” 
or: 

“There are still some offerings of cling 
peaches at $1.25 and $1.35, Coast 
However, buyers do not appear to be inter- 
ested in them.” 


Not Quality, But Push Lacking 


The blame could not be placed on 
the 1935-36 pack which, while fairly 
large, had not been excessive; nor on 
the carry-over, which had been rela- 
tively small. Comparative figures 
which showed that other fruits which 
had sold under peaches at different 
periods were firm at considerably 
above peach prices, while peaches 
showed a consistent decline, added to 
the industry's headache. 

With severe price-cutting rampant, 
resulting, during January, 1936, in a 
general drop in price which encour- 
aged the trade to buy heavily during 
the latter half of the 1935-36 season, 
trade stocks at the beginning of the 
1936-37 season excessive, and another 
big crop being harvested, the situation 
could only be called depressing. 

There was still another dragon, and 
it was hydra-headed: Packs of other 
fruits and+juices had increased enor- 
mously in recent years. It was un- 
pleasantly plain that these more re- 
cently popularized fruits and juices 
were replacing peaches. Growers and 
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Prices were held at a firm level and sales showed a remark- 


able increase during the two seasons the peach campaign 


was in force. 


Currently the flies in the ointment are over- 


production and carry-over—factors threatening to interrupt 


the progress of an advertisin 


worth from many angles. 
BY ELSA 


canners had to face a problem in sur- 
vival, and they knew it. A study of 
the situation convinced them that the 
answer was to be found, “not in the 
orchards and canneries of California, 
but in the buying and eating habits 
of 30,000,000 housewives and in the 
minds of some 400,000 sellers of 
grocery products.” 


Hydra-Headed Competition 


To quote from a report of the Can- 
ning Peach Industry Board to growers 
and canners at the end of the 1936-37 
season: 


“Housewives were not thinking often 
enough, nor favorably enough, of canned 
peaches. They knew them—yes——most of 
them served peaches occasionally. But not 
often enough, not in enough ways nor at 
a sufficient number of meals to provide a 
ready market for California’s production. 

‘And grocers were not good sellers 
not willing buyers—of peaches. They 
bought more foods with more confidence 
and consequently sold them more enthusi- 
astically at better prices. 

“It is fundamental, of course, that all 
foods must compete for a place on the 
family table. The average stomach is only 
so large. The average family budget will 
stretch just so far. As more of one food 
is served, some other food must. suffer. 
That is especially true of foods of the same 
class (desserts, for example). And other 
foods competing directly with peaches had 
increased greatly—in number, in volume of 
production, and in the efforts made by their 
producers to call them to the attention of 
consumers. . . . It ws probably not un- 
reasonable to say that well over $5,000,000 
a year was being spent in advertising for 
other food products competing divectly with 
California canned peaches.” 


In brief, the problem was recog- 
nized as one of merchandising and 
advertising. It was realistically met 
with the formation of the California 
Canning Peach Industry Board which, 
together with the subsequently devel- 
oped program, was made possible by 


* campaign that proved its 
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a brand new law: California's State 
Marketing Act. This Act for the first 
time permitted the growers and can- 
ners to work out and execute a collec- 
tive program that could be effective. 

There are two kinds of cooperative 
advertising and merchandising — sys- 
tems; or, perhaps more correctly, the 
cooperative and the collective systems. 
The first is well known to the business 
world: Grower-owned marketing as- 
sociations, as the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange (who produce 
oranges) and California Walnut 
Growers’ Association, for years have 
merchandised and advertised their 
members’ products. These associations 
operate as a unit, just as a single, inde- 
pendent packer would. They grade, 
process, brand and sell their products 
cooperatively. They maintain sales 
branches in the East as an individual 
packer might. The only difference is 
that the enterprise is grower-owned 
and the profits are returned, pro rata, 
to members. This type of cooperative 
has worked successfully for years and 
is still working. 


Hold-outs Sabotaged Co-ops 


For years, produce growers not 
bound together in such a marketing 
association have tried to organize for 
industry or commodity advertising. 
The favorite method has been for each 
individual of the group to contribute 
to a common fund which would pay 
for advertising calculated to make 
people want more peaches, or more 
plums, or some other product. 

A campaign of this type was con- 
ducted by the United Prune Growers 
A fund for advertising was started, 
each participant contributing so much 
per pound of his product. The trouble 
with this type of collective advertising 
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campaign—-which was supposed to 
benefit the individuals by benefiting 
the industry—was that certain growers 
would refuse to do their share. Three- 
quarters would sign the collective 
advertising agreement, while the re- 
mainder would choose to be refrac- 
tory. The result was, in the language 
of the trade, that 75% of the growers 
would be holding the umbrella for 
the remaining 25%. Naturally, bit- 
terness ensued and the endeavor was 
short-lived. 

Two years ago a law was passed in 
California which, among other things, 
gave promise of remedying this situ- 
ation. This law, known as the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Products Market- 
ing Act, was passed as an experiment 
in 1936 and revised and re-passed in 
1937. Anyone desiring a copy may 
get one by writing to the State Printer 
at Sacramento. In brief, it provides 
rules governing collective action of 
growers and processors in marketing 
and advertising their products. 


Two Laws Are Spurs to Action 


Growers and processors may believe 
that a surplus exists of their product 
or products. The Marketing Act per- 
mits representative groups to petition 
the State Department of Agriculture 
for permission to set in motion a 
marketing agreement which may in- 
clude such provisions as prorating, 
grading, distribution, and the raising 
of a fund for advertising. It estab- 
lishes “‘standards of fair trade com- 
petition in this state.” It suspends 
“all anti-trust and unfair competition 
laws of this state in conflict herewith.’ 
To a certain extent, it defines and 
calls for honest advertising. Under 
this act, the Director of Agriculture 
may call public hearings at which in- 
terested parties may be heard for and 
against the act and its provisions in 
relation to the industry petitioning for 
a marketing agreement. If the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture finds that the act 
may be applied in the interests of the 
industry, he may issue a marketing 
order. 

This order is sent out to all grow- 
ers and processors of the given com- 
modity. If 65% of processors and 
65% of the growers sign the market- 
ing order and return it thus approved, 
the order becomes mandatory on the 
entire industry, and all must contrib- 
ute their share of costs and live up 
to its provisions. 

Since the passage of the Marketing 
Act, another law similar to it has 
come into force: The California Pro- 
rate Act. The latter applies to grow- 
ers only and provides for the “‘insti- 
tution of proration programs with re- 
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spect to agricultural crops’ and pro- 
vides for ‘the creation of funds for 
the purpose of said act.” The gen- 
eral feeling in California is that the 
Pro-rate Act best applies to com- 
modities sold in their natural state, 
such as prunes; and that the Market- 
ing Act, which covers both growers 
and processors, best applies to products 
which are considerably changed in 
manufacture (as in canning), of 
where the original commodity does not 
represent the major value of the fin- 
ished product. (For instance, the 
value of the fruit in a can of peaches 
may represent only 20-25% of the 
final wholesale price.) 

The first industry to launch a pro- 
gram under the State Marketing Act 
was the cling peach industry of Cali- 
fornia. 

In 1936 trade stocks were excessive 
and another big crop was being har- 
vested. From the 1930 to 1934 sea- 
sons an average of 9,409,327 cases 
were shipped. During the 1935-36 
season 10,756,864 cases were shipped. 
For the 1936-37 season the number of 
cases available (pack plus carry-over) 
shot up to 12,165,342. 

The marketing order issued to the 
industry provided, first of all, that only 
No. One peaches would be packed. It 
called for the raising of a fund for 
advertising and the industry was as- 
sessed $1 per ton. The final pack was 
244,000 tons of peaches, which made 
available a fund of $244,000. Under 
the marketing order an advisory board 


was set up composed half of canners, 
half of growers, and an advertising 
committee was appointed by the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture. McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., was the agency chosen to handle 
the campaign. 

The first move of the agency was to 
make a market survey. Realizing that 
pineapple, pineapple juice and citrus 
fruits, which had advertised steadily 
and heavily for years, were to some 
extent replacing peaches, McCann- 
Erickson asked housewives: 

“Do you use canned peaches? 
How? 

“Do you use canned pineapple? 
How?” 

The consumer survey showed that 
while the two products were used 
about equally for service from the can, 
few people at that time thought of 
canned peaches for use in_ salads, 
cakes, meat dishes, etc. 

A check of six magazines made at 
the start of the peach campaign 
showed nearly five times as many edi- 
torial mentions of pineapple and pine- 
apple juice as of peaches. 

The advertising committee decided 
that they had a double ‘job ahead of 
them. Consumers had to be interested 
in California canned cling peaches; 
convinced of their usefulness in 
meeting daily housekeeping problems; 
taught how to serve them in more 
ways; and reminded as frequently as 
possible about them. 

Along with this program, grocers 
(and the brokers, wholesalers, and 


Ewing Galloway 

Orchards such as this might soon have been producing “the forgotten fruit” if the 

California cling peach industry had not launched, two years ago, a cooperative effort 
to recapture the market for its once-famous product. 
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campaign. 


launch a similar program. 


The Canning Peach Industry was the first one to take advan- 
tage of the California Agricultural Products Marketing Act of 1937 
to conduct a collective marketing, merchandising and advertising 


The results were studied carefully by other industries. 


The experience of the Peach Industry is significant, not only 
in its own results, but because it has pioneered the possibilities of 
collective marketing and advertising programs. 


The California Wine Industry has nearly completed plans to 


The California Olive Association is likewise preparing a col- 
lective campaign, probably under the Pro-rate Act. 


Other comparable industries are watching these experiments in 
the hope that they may be able to avail themselves of the methods. 


chain headquarters who supply them) 
had to be convinced that canned 
peaches are a popular, stable, fast- 
moving item—and be taught and 
helped to be better canned peach 
salesmen. 

Home economics experts were put 
to work inventing a host of new ways 
to prepare canned peaches, and many 
new uses for them were devised. 

The appropriation that the cling 
peach industry had at its disposal was 
not large compared with what other 
industries were spending but as the 
program was conducted (due to a late 
start) during the latter half of the 
season, the amount available was con- 
sidered adequate. Most industry cam- 
paigns have devoted from 80 to 90% 
of their appropriation to consumer ad- 
vertising. Because of its particular 
problems, it was decided that the 
peach program should include consid- 
erable attention to the trade. 

The trade campaign covered five 
important points: 

1. Ray Randall, the industry's ad- 
vertising manager, was sent on two 
trips East, calling on major distribu- 
tors and maintaining headquarters at 
the convention of wholesale grocers, 
brokers and canners held in Chicago. 

2. Experienced sales promotion 
men were employed. 

3. Grocery trade paper advertising 
was scheduled, with frequent bulletins, 
broadsides and letters to the trade. 

4. Co-operative arrangements were 
made with manufacturers of non-com- 
peting food products, whereby their 
men also merchandised canned peach- 
es. 

5. Full use was made of the sales 
promotion staffs of magazines and 
newspapers. 

The consumer program was equally 
thorough. It included 42,000,000 
consumer advertisements, most of 
them appetizing color pages in the 
women’s magazines and Sunday sup- 
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plements, which were the backbone of 
this phase of the campaign. This 
advertising aimed to keep alive the 
right-from-the-can uses of canned 
peaches, but at the same time to fea- 
ture new and additional uses for them. 

More than 70,000 _peach-recipe 
books, and 22,000 home-economics 
bulletins, containing information for 
preparing classroom work on canned 
peaches, were distributed. A special 
hotel and restaurant campaign was 
conducted. A barrage of publicity 
was released on food editors of news- 
papers and magazines—with brilliant 
results in cooperation. 

Merchandising men of the various 
magazines and newspapers gave ex- 
tensive cooperation ranging from free 
calls, free store cards, free radio 
broadcasts to some 2,000,000 listeners, 
special “‘weeks’’ covering over 6,000 
stores . . . all the way to metal racks 
displaying peach advertisements, and 
men to speak on canned peaches at 
suitable conventions within the trade. 

How many canned peaches did this 
campaign sell? 

Checkable results showed that—in 
addition to such intangibles as 530% 
more editorial mention of peaches, in 
magazines and newspapers, and wide- 
spread evidences of improvement in 
the attitude of the trade towards them 
—the following gains were made: 

1. Despite the fact that trade 
stocks were heavy at the beginning 
of the 1936-37 season, a total of 14% 
more cases of cling peaches were 
shipped than the previous five-year 
average. 

2. An even larger increase was ef- 
fected in shipments to United States 
markets (a fairer measure of the suc- 
cess of the industry program, which 
covers only the United States). Ship- 
ments in the United States market 
during the 1936-37 season were 22% 
ahead of the five-year average. 

3. The domestic shipments’ whole- 


sale value was very much higher. The 
trade paid $6,739,952—or 36%— 
more than average for the clings they 
bought in 1936-37. 

These and other less-measurable 
evidences of success at the end of the 
first season encouraged the industry 
to launch its 1937-38 program with 
an advertising budget of something 
over $300,000. This season’s pro- 
gram, which ran through August, was 
conducted along the same lines as the 
first one, but on a slightly larger 
scale, 

The peach campaign is doubly in- 
teresting inasmuch as it covers a 
period of improving business condi- 
tions (1936-37) and a subsequent 
period of decline. The 1937-38 
campaign started with several ob- 
stacles. 

Canners, encouraged by the success 
of the first campaign, had paid grow- 
ers more for peaches. The average 
price per ton was approximately $43, 
as against $30 for the previous season. 
The canners had not counted on a big 
pack, but it turned out to be 46% 
more than the average shipments for 
the last five years previous to the in- 
dustry program. 

Other adverse factors facing the in- 
dustry at the start of the new season 
were: 

The freestone pack was also large. 

Competition from other canned 
fruits and juices was still increasing. 

The recession hit the country, with 
an unemployment increase of 2,800,- 
000 between October, 1937, and Feb- 
ruary, 1938. 

Farm product prices dropped 29% 
(April, 1938, compared with April, 
1937). 

Retail prices of products compet- 
ing with peaches went down sharply. 


Result: Definite Gains 


Yet more clings (the addition was 
valued at $2,000,000) were shipped in 
the two years of advertising included in 
the seasons 1936-37 and 1937-38, than 
in the previous two years (1934-35 
and 1935-36) and $10,000,000 more 
than in the two years covering the 
seasons 1932-33 and 1933-34. 

These figures cover shipments to 
the trade whereas the industry pro- 
gram is aimed at both the trade and 
at the consumer. The Canning Peach 
Advisory Board reported to its mem- 
bers. 

“Obviously, under certain condi- 
tions (such as the fear of a price 
drop), the trade may be buying spar- 
ingly, yet consumers may be buying 
more freely than wholesale shipments 
would indicate—thus reducing trade 
stocks.” 

(Continued on page 53) 
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training him in 


Chevrolet dealer. 


Graduation Day: Crowding up to 
meet President Sloan and General 
Sales Manager Holler on the last 
day of the second school for deal- 
ers’ sons are some of the boys who 
passed the course and a bevy of 
their beaming fathers. Mr. Sloan 
talked to them informally about 
relationships in business. 


Chevrolet seeks to foster the “dynasty” 
idea in its retail organization through 
catching sonny while he’s young, and 
the fundamentals he 


needs to follow in his dad’s steps as a 


Chevrolet Looks Ahead: Offers 


Training Course for Dealers’ Sons 


6 HEVROLET offers its dealers 
sons who are planning to fol 
low in their fathers’ footsteps, 
either with their fathers or 

independently, the School of Modern 

Merchandising and Management—de 

signed especially to give them prac 

tical and well-rounded training in the 
fundamentals of managing and oper 
iting a modern Chevrolet dealership. 

Through this School, Chevrolet is 

building permanency into its dealer or 

ganization, 

Such is the purpose of the latest in 
novation introduced by Chevrolet's pi 
oneering general sales manager, W. E. 
Holler. And this, in turn, is just an- 
other step in Holler’s far-reaching 
Quality Dealer program. The pro 
gram, which has been outlined in pre- 
vious issues of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
is now well established and function- 
ing smoothly, hence its founder looks 
forward and takes practical steps to in 
sure its permanency. 

This school, which was founded by 
Holler. is said to have been in course 
of preparation for the past five years, 
but it was not until the Spring of 
1938 that he succeeded in getting his 
broad program perfected to the point 
where he was ready to introduce this 
phase of it Even at that, though, 
this is said to be the only school of 
its kind in American industry today. 

To quote from the prospectus: “In 
preparation for it, we contacted ap- 
proximately 50 leading colleges and 
universities, leading industries of the 


BY 


D. G. BAIRD 


United States with training schools for 
employes or retail sales organizations, 
hundreds of leading dealers, dealer de- 
partment heads and salesmen, regional 
and zone managers and other field 
personnel, as well as central office ex- 
ecutives and department heads. 

“From the information and ideas 
gathered from all these sources, and 
our own ideas, the present School was 
organized. 

“Further, the School is contantly 
kept up-to-date, as new ideas are de- 
veloped or new company programs and 
policies are inaugurated. 

"Students are chosen entirely on a 
merit basis, considering their back- 
ground and ability, potential possibili- 
ties as a dealer and to Chevrolet Motor 
Division, and ability to gain most 
from the School. 

“The object of the School is to per- 
petuate sound, strong, and well-man- 
aged Chevrolet dealerships, and this 
consideration is uppermost in making 
all selections of candidates. 

“Age requirements are 21 to 30 
years of age, though in special cases, 
these limits may be slightly modified. 

“Also, students must intend to enter 
their fathers’ dealership or operate in- 
dependently as Chevrolet dealers.’’ 

Enrollment for any one term is lim- 
ited to 30, and no more than three 
of these may be accepted from one 


region. Stated another way, each of 
the nine Chevrolet regions is limited 
to three students per term, while the 
Canadian division and General Motors 
Export together are allowed three. 

To gain admission, prospective stu- 
dents must make application through 
their zone manager and fill out a com- 
prehensive questionnaire. The zone 
manager investigates the applicants 
and makes recommendations to the 
regional manager, who in turn makes 
his investigations and forwards his 
recommendations to the central office. 
There a committee consisting of Mr. 
Holler, the four assistant general sales 
managers, and the director of the 
school make a final selection, where- 
upon the candidates are notified 
through their regional offices. 

To be acceptable, candidates must 
have at least high school training, 
must be sober and well-behaved, and 
must manifest a sincere desire to 
work and learn. 

It was realized in the beginning 
that some candidates might be in- 
clined to look upon this as an excep- 
tional opportunity to go to the big 
city for one heck of a good time, and 
stern measures were incorporated to 
disillusion them, They are given suf- 
ficient warning beforehand, then when 
they get to Detroit they are placed 
under strict discipline and kept under 
such discipline for the duration of 
their stay. 

They are quartered in a hotel within 
walking distance of the General Mo- 
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— Crescent Insulated Wire and Cable Co. of Trenton, 


N. J., has no New York City office; yet any of the 


company’s customers or agents in New York are con- 


“NEW YORK 
CUSTOMERS 
CAN REACH OUR 
TRENTON OFFICES | ain nner 
: located in the heart of the highly competitive New York 
market. The firm’s selling agents and customers can 
BY MERELY ve discuss orders personally, as if the Crescent offices 
CALLING 
OUR NEW YORK 
telephone representatives. Your business may profit as 
NUMBER” & well by similar Bell System special ser- 


vices. Why not ask your local telephone 


nected at once with Trenton headquarters by calling a 
New York number. It’s just like making a local call. 


The call goes direct to the switchboard in Crescent head- 


quarters over a special Private Line Telephone circuit 


between New York and Trenton. 


Thus Crescent functions almost as though it were 


were just around the corner. 


This Private Line Telephone Service was installed 


through a joint communication analysis by Crescent and 


office to send a Bell System representative? 


. He'll gladly help you size up your set-up. 


NEW YORK @} 
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tors Building and their recreation, as 
well as their study, is supervised. 
During days and evenings of the 
weck they are required to study, and 
their week-ends are planned for them. 
While they are not positively forbid- 
den to drive to Detroit, and have their 
private cars for use there, this is defi- 
nitely discouraged. They have no oc- 
casion to use a car during the weck, 
and the management furnishes them 
cars for the week-end—provided they 
have a grade of 90 or better. Few 
fall below that mark. 

Each course lasts seven weeks, and 
every moment is planned. During the 
first ten days students visit the man- 
ufacturing and assembly plants, 
proving grounds, and research labora- 
tories, where engineers explain the 
various operations. The students are 
divided into groups of five on these 
trips and each group has an engineer- 
guide. 


Dynamic and Comprehensive 


There is a two-day service school 
in which they are taught the mechan- 
ical features of the car from a sales 
standpoint. 

Most of the instruction, however, 
is in the class room, where various 
central office officials and executives 
and a number of selected dealers ex- 
plain all phases of the operation of 
a Chevrolet dealership. 

Instruction is intended to be as 
practical and interesting as possible. 
To this end, the 23 text books used 
were prepared by specialists in the 
various departments of Chevrolet. 
These are not thick, cloth-bound 
books, of course, but they are sepa- 
rate, bound texts; one on each of the 
principal subjects studied. These are 
supplemented by numerous lectures, 
blow-ups, slide films, motion pictures, 
playlets, and exhibits, as well as by 
field trips to visit actual dealer opera- 
tions. 

Subjects covered include retail au- 
tomobile selling as a vocation, study 
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of the automobile industry, General 
Motors Corp., Chevrolet Motors Di- 
vision, the Chevrolet market, organ- 
ization of territory, use of community 
registrations, the Chevrolet franchise, 
the Chevrolet product, principles of 
new car operation, Chevrolet trucks, 
principles of used car operation, car 
projections and distribution, retail and 
wholesale financing and insurance, 
service and mechanical subjects, parts 
and accessories merhandising, business 
management, General Motors Holding 
Corp., advertising, direct mass selling, 
dealer records and reports, Chevrolet 
dealer committee system of operation, 
Chevrolet Quality Dealer Program, 
service school, and public speaking. 

Days of instruction begin at eight 
and end at five, and there is never an 
idle moment. Then for purposes of dis- 
cussion and study, students are divided 
into groups of five, with a student 
study-group leader, and are required 
to spend an hour or more each eve- 
ning in reviewing the day’s work and 
the course to date. After that, all 
they have to do is prepare their les- 
sons for the following day, unless it 
be a Tuesday evening, in which case 
they also have to attend a class in pub- 
lic speaking. 

There is a brief review every morn- 
ing in class, an examination each weck, 
and a final examination on the entire 
course. 


School Free; Expenses, $400 


Because of the extreme care used in 
selecting students, the high standards 
set by the school, and the strict dis- 
cipline enforced throughout, it is said 
that practically all students so far 
have come through with flying colors. 
In just one or two cases it has been 
necessary to warn a student who was 
inclined to play instead of work, and 
in every such case a single warning 
has been sufficient. 

Suitable ceremonies are held at the 
end of the term and graduates are 
awarded diplomas. 


Class in Session: On the plat- 
form at the Chevrolet School 
for Dealers’ Sons, Director T. 
O. McLaughlin points to a list 
of the objectives of the course. 
Just 30 young men are enrolled 
for any one session—elimina- 
tion insures high calibre stu- 
dents 


T. O. McLaughlin, director ot tne 
school, is an Oxford man who has 
had much practical experience, both 
in the automobile business and as an 
instructor. His faculty includes ofh- 
cials and major executives of General 
Motors and Chevrolet and a number 
of Chevrolet dealers. 

Chevrolet provides the school gratis, 
but students bear their own expenses. 
These, exclusive of transportation to 
and from Detroit, but including trans- 
portation to the Indianapolis plant and 
return by rail, total approximately 
$400 for the seven weeks. 


Four Sessions Yearly Planned 


What the cost is to Chevrolet and 
General Motors one hesitates to esti- 
mate when one considers that such 
men as Messrs. Sloan, Knudsen, Ket- 
tering, Grant, Mooney, Coyle, Deane, 
Holler, and many others devote some 
of their very valuable time to it. 

The first such school opened April 
1, 1938, and the second, May 9. A 
third is scheduled for September. It 
is the intention to conduct four 
courses each year hereafter. As 
Chevrolet has over 9,000 dealers, it is 
not expected that any shortage of stu- 
dents will develop. 

The 52 graduates have already 
formed an alumni association, and 
Chevrolet vublishes an alumni news 
bulletin under the title of, ‘The 
Chevrolet Sun.” The alumni are also 
spreading the “gospel” by making 
talks at dealer meetings and else- 
where. 


Sanforized-Shrunk Campaign 


Sanforizing division of Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., N. Y., will use full pages in S.E.P., 
Life, Liberty, Collier's, and Esquire to tell 
why “the Sanforized-Shrunk label is the 
only guarantee of permanent fit’’ for gar- 
ments of cotton, linen, or spun rayon. Spe- 
cial emphasis will be placed on the fact that 
S-S shirts will be available in all price 
ranges. Trade paper space will supplement. 
Reproductions of consumer ads are to be 
used in a new salesmen’s portfolio. Young 
& Rubicam, N. Y., is the agency. 
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re stock movers 


192,000,000 undustry 
ep, business at 
lewchaun 1938 


The stockmen of Oklahoma and North Texas, 
marketing $192,000,000 worth of livestock and livestock 
products in 1937, have been an important factor in 
moving merchandise from dealers shelves in 1938. 
With the best grazing and pasture conditions since 
1929, the 1938 cash income from this source promises 
to exceed $200,000,000. 


This huge income represents more than half of the 
¢ | € area's total cash income. It has kept Oklahoma and 
North Texas in the spotlight on the Nation's sales map 


while other sections were slowing down. 


Business is good NOW in agricultural Oklahoma 
and North Texas. To get your share of it, cultivate 
this market through the only farm paper with more 
than 217,000 Oklahoma-Texas circulation... . 


The Farmer-Stockman. 
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| Je FARMER 
STOCKMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLAHOMA 

THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY @ WKY 
cd . THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN @ OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
MISTLETOE EXPRESS @ KVOR, COLORADO SPRINGS 
REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY, INC 
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Five Primary Promotion 
Forces You Should Use 


to Push a Premium Offer 


PREMIUM offer without pro 
motion is like an automobile 
gasoline. It wont 
make any progress. Hence we 


without 


find that premium success 1s measured 
in terms of the promotion put behind 
the offer, all else being equal 

A premium offer addressed to the 
veneral public scems to the uninitiated 
With the pur 


chase of this, that is given as a premi 


to be a simple thing 
um. But there is far more involved 
than appears on the surface. 

In the first place some situation has 
developed, some sales problem has 
arisen, that demands usually immedi 
ate attention. Sales in as heavy a vol 
ume as possible are demanded. The 
particular type of premium offer se- 
lected seemed to hold the solution of 
that sales problem. 

If the product reaches the consumer 
through the jobber and the dealer, 
then the premium offer depends for 
its full-measured success on the co- 
operation all down the line. 

This involves the following five 
cardinal phases: 

l- “Selling” one’s own sales organiza 
tion on the offer, 

2. Using the offer to increase pur 
chases by jobbers and dealers, 

4. Point-of-sale advertising, 

i. Supporting advertising 

5. Radio as a supplemental medium. 

Enlisting One’s Own Organiza- 
tion: There is contagion in enthusi 
asm. But it must start at the fountain 
head. That means from the president 
down through the sales and advertis 
ing departments. From there it must 
infect every salesman in the organiza 
tion. 

That is why most of the larger pre 
mium users first “sell” their campaigns 
to their own salesmen. The entire 
campaign, in all of its phases, with 
copies of all supporting advertising, 
point-of-sale material, window and 
store displays, radio ‘“‘commercials”’ 


\ premium campaign—other 


factors being equal—succeeds 
in almost exact proportion to 
the extent to which the public 


offer. 


This means intensive merchan- 


is made aware of the 


dising and plenty of advertis- 


ing, both in general media and 


at point of sale. 


BY 
FRANK H. 
WAGGONER * 


Editor, Premium Practice, and 
Associate Editor, SM 


told in inspiring tones just what the 
campaign is designed to accomplish, 
and just what their part is in achiev- 
ing the desired success. 

If test campaigns have been run and 
they have resulted in the selection of 
the premium and have proved the 
soundness of the offer, then compara- 
tive figures of sales for a like period 


2 


without the offer and those during the 
test period, are given, from which is 
projected the total volume of sales ex- 
pected throughout the territory. 

From this general picture the fig 
ures are broken down to include each 
salesman’s territory and accounts. The 
men are made to appreciate that if the 
offer is to pull a certain volume, then 
the goods must be on the dealers’ 
shelves prior to the day the offer is 
publicly announced. That means 
larger jobbers’ stocks, and securing 
them is the salesmen’s first step toward 
ultimate success. 

If there are any special phases of 
interest to the jobbers, those must be 
made clear to the men, and they must 
be made to feel that if cach one does 
his part nothing can prevent the offer 
becoming an outstanding success. 

One prominent manufacturer brings 
his men together for a dinner at a 
hotel and there every factor in the 
campaign is presented, each man given 
his portfolio of material and, if feasi 
ble, a sample of the premium, with 
a quota he is expected to make. This 
quota is put low enough for every 
man to realize that he can make it, so 
there will be no counteracting sugges 
tion of not being able to make the 
grade. 

To Increase Jobbers and Deal- 
ers’ Orders: If consumers purchases 
are to increase as the result of premi 
um offer, both jobbers’ and dealers’ 
purchases must be larger than usual in 
order that the product may be avail- 
able when the announced offer turns 
buying toward the stores. Premium 
users know that and plan for it. This 
means that the campaign is mapped 
out weeks in advance and the sales 
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and any publicity, such as direct mail, 
hand bills, mats, etc., is usually pre 


OASTED 


BLENDED 
sented to. the salesmen in a specially , ROUND 


called meeting, divisional if the or 
ganization .is large, and the men are 


This is the fourth of a series of articles 
by Mr. Waggoner. Others appeared in the 


June 15, July 15 and August 15 issues of 
SM 


lying the premium into ihe store display invites examination by customers and thu- 
builds both confidence and the desire to pos-ess—and at the point of sak 


' . Where there 
is no time lapse between impulse and purchase. 
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CHARLES KARR COMPANY ts 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN oe 


August 8, 1938. 


Mr. Raymond W. Welch 
Director of Advertising 
National Geographic Magazine 
16th & M Streets 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Welch: 


When we used coupons as an important feature in our 
national magazine advertising, Geographic out—pulled all of the 
other magazines regardless of price per page. In addition to this, 
we received inquiries from any particular advertisement in Geo- 
grephic longer from Geographic than from any otner magazine. Best 
of all, however, we received letters inquiring about Spring-Air 
mattresses or accompanying checks for mattresses, in which people 
wrote us that they were sure that our products were all right in as 
¢ e much as our advertising was acceptable to the National Geographic 

Magazine. To my knowledge we did not get that kind of letter from 
any other magazine, and as you know I have been an advertising man 
and have spent millions of dollars in national advertising over a 
period of years. 


It is of interest to our company that the National 
Geographic Magazine is kept and treasured by those who take it and 
also that it is read by a great many friends of your members, who, 
themselves, are not members and who do not receive Geographic dir- 
ectly. And best of all for advertisers such as ourselves, we find 
the Geographic Magazine on the tables in the finest professional 
offices throughout America and on the desks of the best hotel and 
hospital executives. Furthermore, the influence of the Geographic 
Magazine is not limited by factional disputes or feelings often 
caused by editorial matter found in other magazines. 


National Geogrephic has another strong appeal to us. 
It is that Geographic is a family publication. Its appeal is not 
made to men any more than to women, and it is appealing to the 
children as well. Every member of the family finding an advertise- 
ment in National Geographic can and does recommend the advertisers 
of a product to all other members of the family and without the 
possibility of being misunderstood through what could at least 
seem to be prejudice. 


Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES KARR COMPANY 


ata 8d: 


® CNK : Ew Charles D. Karr, President. 
Spring-Air—the mattress that FEELS so goeodt 


force, with complete portfolios show- 
ing every phase, canvass every jobbing 
account. 

Every detail is explained, test re- 
ports are shown with their records of 
increased sales during the test period, 
and deductions drawn as to the quan- 
tities the jobber will need for his 
territory. Premium offers have been 
in vogue long enough for most job- 
bers to be able to sense the upturn in 
sales any well-conceived plan will pro- 
duce. 

Sometimes there are special phases 
in premium campaigns of direct in- 
terest to the jobbers. In a campaign 
conducted by General Foods on behalf 
of Log Cabin syrup, for example, the 
premiums were for the dealers, de- 
pending upon the number of cases the 
dealer ordered. At that time collections 
were at a low ebb. Service dealers had 
been carrying their former good cus- 
tomers until they were bled white and 
every dollar added to the book ac- 
counts was that much less available to 
pay the jobber. 


HOW THOUSANDS OF 
WOMEN CLIP MINUTES 
FROM DAILY CLEAN/NG 


WOW! THE UTILITY SHEARS OF 101 oo 


bet wee 


Old Dutch cleanser, having launched a 

premium offer, backs it up with gener- 

ous advertising ... in this case a quarter 

of its two-color advertisement in_ the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


In this offer the dealers were re- 
quired to order their premiums within 
60 days from date when they pur- 
chased the product from their jobber, 
and to establish the fact that they were 
entitled to the premiums they had to 
submit for checking purposes the job- 
ber’s recetpted bill covering such pur- 
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chases. How this requirement would 
work to improve colltctions was ex- 
plained to every jobber handling Log 
Cabin and every jobber’s salesman was 
ordered to try to sell at least two cases 
to every account in his territory. And 
that involved a heavy increase in the 
jobbers’ stocks. 

Dealers with experience in han- 
dling products sold with the aid of 
premium offers know rather accurately 
the volume they can sell to their 
trade, and hence the offer is an effec- 
tive means of placing larger orders. 
With over-the-counter delivery of the 
premiums with the product, provision 
should by all means be made for com- 
pensation to the dealers for their 
handling of the premiums. They 
should not be asked or expected to 
conduct part of a manufacturer's 
premium campaign for nothing. Deal- 
ers’ associations are demanding such 
compensation and wise premium users 
recognize its fairness. 

Point-of-Sale Advertising: While 
all of the other media may proclaim 
the fact of a premium offer, it remains 
for point-of-sale advertising to flag 
the passer-by and say, “Here is where 
the product that carries the premium 
offer is on sale.” 


Invite Actual Inspection 


Window, counter and store displays 
possess a high efficiency in premium 
promotions. Much of their attention 
value lies in the fact that they are of 
a different type of display from that 
usually seen in the stores. If the 
premiums are included in the displays 
—as they should be—they increase 
interest. The average customer is more 
interested in a display of premiums 
announced as free or requiring but a 
fraction of their usual retail price 
than in most merchandise for which 
the full price is to be paid. People 
always look a premium gift horse in 
the mouth. To invite that look is to 
establish confidence in the quality of 
the premium. If it measures up to 
what has been said about it, the sale 
of the product is assured. 

Recently the A & P stores have been 
offering a group of six ladies’ hand- 
kerchiefs for a label from a jar of 
their private brand salad dressing and 
25 cents in cash. A large packing 
case held the store’s shipment of the 
product and it served also as a piece 
of point-of-sale advertising in that one 
each of the six handkerchiefs was 
fastened on the raised inside of the 
top of the case so every customer 
could both see and feel the premiums 
and decide as to their value. 

Many exceptionally elaborate litho- 


graphed cut-outs are used for window 
displays featuring premium offers. 
Usually they include units of the prod- 
uct as well as samples of the premi- 
ums. In other cases massed displays 
of both product and premiums are 
used, with large easel-mounted cards 
explaining the offer. Banners, posters 
and streamers are freely and extensive- 
ly used to draw attention to the premi- 
um offer. So heavily do some premium 
users rely upon point-of-sale adver- 
tising that they spend their entire ad- 
vertising appropriation on such media 
to the exclusion of local newspapers, 
a practice not to be commended. 


Telling Everybody Pays 


Supporting Advertising: Among 
experienced premium users it is con- 
sidered most unfair to the offer and 
to the product to withhold any of the 
supporting advertising that can pos- 
sibly be given. The sensible objective 
is to bring the knowledge of the offer 
to every person within the territory 
wherein it is made. How widely this 
view is held is evidenced by the use 
of supplemental advertising in addi- 
tion to that at point of sale. 

In this advertising the major por- 
tion of the copy is devoted to the 
premium offer. With established prod- 
ucts that proportion is higher than in 
cases of new products. The reason is 
that the premium is relied upon as the 
element that makes for the selection 
of the product rather than some other 
of its own class. Although some stu- 
dents of advertising have criticized 
this emphasis given the premium, most 
of the successful premium users con- 
tinue to make the premium offer the 
dominant note in the copy. 

This broadening use of other media 
to advertise premium offers disposes 
of the old charge that premiums were 
the competitor of space. When Gen- 
eral Foods made their sensationally 
successful offer of four individual 
aluminum jelly molds to the house- 
wives who would go to their grocers 
and buy six packages of Jell-O, they 
used 370,000 lines of newspaper space 
to acquaint the women of America 
with that offer. 

When Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
wanted to keep Colgate and Palmolive 
shaving cream on top, and made the 
combination sale offer of a popular 
make of safety razor and a tube of 
either make for 49 cents, they used 
418,000 lines of copy and sold over 
3,500,000 deals. 

On the ascending scale of promo- 
tional effort is what is still the high 
water mark of space use when Loril- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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@ Twelve years of research, experiment and development 

long years of study making an analysis of all the factors 
which enter into the compiling and construction of success- 
ful catalogs has given us certain rules which must be 


followed. 


We have proven that our catalog analysis, if studied and 
the obvious rules followed, will result in dollars saved and 
sales increased and that a disregard of our fundamental 


principles will result in costly and unsatisfactory results. 


Frankly, our catalog analysis is the gathering, in book 
form, of the tests we apply to all catalog work. It is the 
key to how we think of those things which our clients 


“never thought of.” 


You may very properly ask “Why do you make this 
information available to others when you have spent so 
much money and time in obtaining it for yourself? Our 
answer 1s very matter of fact. We are necessarily limited 
as to the number of catalogs we can write, service, and 
produce in a year and our analysis has enabled us to get 
business so that “believe it or not’ we are busy. Now, if 
we can gradually increase our service with experienced and 


well-trained men, we are naturally glad to do so, providing 


we keep them busy. And, the best way to keep them busy 


LIVERMORE & KNIGHT CO. 


42 PINE STREET 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


SEPTEMBER 15, 


1938 


IF YOU KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT CATALOGS- 


THIS! 


is to iet prospects know about our service and so we en 


able them to analyze their existing or prospcctis e catalogs. 


After a prospect has read the 88 pages of questions and 
answers, he will still want to know plenty more—things 
which pertain to his individual problems and things which 
can only be answered with the knowledge born of ex- 
perience. However, the reader will have at his finger tips 
all the essentials which must be incorporated in a success- 
ful catalog. He will be abie to intelligently check his work 
and undoubtedly have a feeling that he would like to know 


our staff better. So-—here is our proposition. 


We will send you this 88 page book upon receipt of $5. 
If you do not think the information it contains will enable 
you to save in cost and gain. in sales, many times the $5, 
then you return the book and we will refund your money 
“pronto” meaning (quick). And, we will give you ten 
days to make up your mind. 

This is an advertisement.—a bid for a certain amount of 


business. The $5 will freeze out the “Pikers’ and you 


cannot get stuck. So what are you doing with this coupon ¢ 


WHEN YOU WANT TO GET | 


SALES ACTION QUICKLY 
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reads al all, reads it ¢ “ry day. 


A YOUNG FLYER spans the Atlantic and all Amer- 
ica cheers. Guns thunder along foreign fronts and all 
America is alert. Dictators and double features, trade 
treaties and church councils—the newspaper reports the 
news which people want to know, and reports it com- 
pletely, quickly, with pictures, as only the newspaper can. 

This is why people in every walk of life make and take 
time every day for a session with the newspaper. Of all 
media, it alone provides a permanent record of what 
happens, as it happens, for consultation at the individual’s 
own convenience. It alone is available at any hour to 
describe and picture what’s new in fashions, cookery, 
investments, business and home making—and to give 
helpful guidance in shopping. 

[tis this recurring and highly personal contact between 
readers and the newspaper which makes it such a valu- 
able medium for advertisers. As they read the news, 
people voluntarily read the advertising columns. They 
are accustomed to base most of their buying on what 
they see advertised in the newspaper. 


Ti IE CHICAGO TRIBUNE is read every day of 
the week by a majority of all the families in Chicago and 
suburbs. It offers advertisers direct approach to Chi- 
cago’s largest constant audience. 

Attracted by its vital news reporting, its comics and 
its many helpful features and service departments, people 


Irom this deeply ingrained 


custom springs the newspaper's power to deliver tinmediately at 


( economical cost the attentive audience which advertisers want. > 


in all walks of life in every neighborhood and suburb of 
Chicago turn to the Tribune. 

Bought and read by more than 690,000 families in 
Chicago and suburbs seven days a week, the Tribune 
reaches from 242,000 to 477,000 more families in metro- 
politan Chicago than other Chicago newspapers reach. 

Here is a friendly audience already assembled for the 
manufacturer. It is accustomed to direct solicitation and 
responsive to buying ideas. 

Chicago merchants, who place their advertising where 
it gets highest returns, spend more of their advertising 
budgets for Tribune space than for advertising in any 
other medium. 


Ti {ROUGH THE TRIBUNE the manufacturer 
can picture his product in black-and-white and in color. 
He can dramatize its use and the satisfaction of using it. 
He can play up the individual features which are known 
to clinch sales. 

In the ‘Tribune he can start and stop his advertising 
in order to take full advantage of market conditions, 
buying power and seasonal demand. He can back up his 
dealers with direct selling assistance. 

Regardless of what you sell, you can sell more in 
Chicago when you build your advertising program around 
the Chicago Tribune. Rates per 100,000 circulation in 
the Tribune are among the lowest in America. 


Chicago Tribune 


AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION DURING THE OFFICIAL SIX-MONTH PERIOD ENDED MARCH 31, 1938: 
TOTAL DAILY, 857,963 —-TOTAL SUNDAY, 1,115,643 
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It takes a man to ride a whizzling, bucking aquaplane. Don Francisco does it. The new 
president of the wide-spread Lord & Thomas advertising agency, fresh in New York from 
the Pacific Coast vice-presidency, is that kind of fellow—tfull of the will to do and the 
love of life. This six-foot, sun-bronzed advertising executive has been active physically 
and mentally from the start. At Michigan State he took part in nearly everything . . 
athletic, literary, social; graduated with honors in chemistry and farm subjects. 


Soon after, with Lord & Thomas on the Coast, he began to cash in on his farm and fruit 
knowledge, with immense benefit to California. Orange growers knew nothing of the 
sales power of vitamins and minerals and didn’t have the nearly magic name “Sunkist” 
until he entered the picture in 1914. He gave the avocado men “Calavo” and immeasurable 
help in organizing and selling their product. He has guided the California Olive Growers 
Association for 17 years—and the “Sunmaid” raisin shippers, the California Walnut 


Growers Exchange, the California tourist “industry”, the Coast petroleum producers. And 
have they advertised! 


His theory that an advertising agency should serve the public as well as the client and 
that if you are going to sell you must know who your buyers are has done great things 
for California and for Lord & Thomas. Agency head man Albert D. Lasker had a hard 
time uprooting his second-in-command and moving him to the presidency at a reputed 


$75,000 a year. Francisco likes California. And he says: “You can pay too much for 
your money.” 
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AMAZER 


No mere hillbilly buffoon is W. Lee O’Daniel, amazing Texas 
salesman. As a rank amateur politician he won the Democratic 
nomination for governor last Summer by a landslide—tantamount 


to election—with a campaign full of radio hillbilly music, homely 


cracks, a sketchy proposal of “$15 a month for every man, woman 
and child over 65." and a promise to run Texas government by 
the Golden Rule and the Ten Commandments. But Texans voted 
for him because they know he’s a man of the people, because 
they know he’s a business success—and because he sold ’em. 


He was a fresh breeze in the midst of a political murk. 


O’Daniel has been selling foods to Texans for years. He was sales 
manager, then president, of the big Burrus Mill & Elevator Co. 
Now head of his own Hillbilly Flour Co., he has used the radio 
in person and with whang-doodle music almost daily for ten years 
making himself known and getting plenty of people to buy the 
flour and coffee he distributes. Texans feel he is a sort o! family 
friend. So they voted him into the governor's chair with a con- 


fident smile in spite of the fact that he often met embarrassing 
campaign questions with ‘Pappy pass the biscuits.” 


He’s a conservative, not a radical. His voters expect a good 
business government from a man who has managed his own 
business well enough to amass a comfortable fortune during 
depression. They expect a hard-working governorship from a man 
who never has played much. They expect a human administration 
from a man whose family life is as fine and musical as his. Says 
he: “We're going to sell Texas to the world.” It's a big job for 
a man of 46, but O’Daniel is an amazing Texas salesman. 
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PERSONALITY MAN 


If there is one thing more than another that H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
keenly sales-minded president of Armstrong Cork, drills into his 
salesmen it is this: “Always represent the corporate personality of 
Armstrong. It's even more important in selling than your own per- 
sonality.” Some companies are full of dry rot: some rest on their 
laurels; but in Armstrong the spirit of progress runs high. Salesmen 
show it because they're trained that way. This kind of training 
not only builds business, thinks Mr. Prentis, it results in reduced 
turnover of men, better morale especially in branches, more 
unified sales strategy, and less “mechanical control” that wastes 
so much sales managers’ time. 


Years ago as advertising manager Mr. Prentis injected some such 
spirit into Armstrong advertising. During 31 years with the com- 
pany—the last four as president—he has put his impress on many 
phases of Armstrong operation. The Armstrong spirit of progress 
is really his. High morale is partly due to his intelligent leadership, 
his habit of picking up his telephone to compliment men in all 
ranks for a good job, his gifted platform presence at company 
meetings (his funny stories lay them in the aisles), his shrewdness 
in picking men and training them. 


With a master of arts degree from University of Cincinnati he 
started out as a college secretary. He was too resourceful for that. 
Selling and advertising for Armstrong soon got him. Today this 
scholarly gentleman, who is artistic enough to paint pictures and 
make remarkable color films of his world travels, is a director of 
several colleges but his service to business and industrial asso- 
ciations takes more of his time. He rides horses with skill and 
enjoyment, and operates his own farm. 


Siz 
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Maybe there’s an older active salesman in the world than Willoughby S. Klein of Kansas 
City. We doubt it. He’s 94 and has been selling for 79 years—50 of them distributing soaps 
and bluing to grocers in midwest states for Mexican Root Co. And he’s active. This erect, 
twinkle-eyed man—lean, spry and dignified—covers 20,000 miles a year nowadays—for- 
merly by buggy: today by automobile with a driver—and has survived the foods and 
fortunes of over 2,000,000 miles of road pounding. His son, 71, sells meat. His two grandsons 
sell other things. These Kleins have it in their blood. 


Long ago in Allentown, Pa., he sold steers to butchers. In Kansas City, Mo., the Mexican 
Root Co. let him sell their soap. He worked his Missouri region and wrote: “Where shall 
I go—up in Iowa?” They wrote back: “You're on the ground. Go where you please. You 
might even go to hell.” He answered: “Hell fits you but not me. From now on I go where 
I please.” So that’s what he has been doing for 50 years—on straight commission. 


Most of his business is with dealers he knows—and that’s plenty. But one hot day last 
month he made a cold call on a discouraged storekeeper who sat grumpily with his feet 
on the counter. “How old are you, anyway?” finally asked the store man. “Ninety-four,” 
said Klein. The feet came down bang. “I'll try your high-priced cactus oil soap.” And he 
did. Says Klein, out of his vast experience: “You never can tell what will sell a man. 
But at least you've got to see the customers, never take ‘No,’ and always ask for an order.” 
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“We dealers know that introducing your product to Mrs. North 
Jersey is a job the NEWARK EVENING NEWS does thoroughly 
—al low cost; that consumer demand in North Jersey's highest 
buying powered home area is governed by what NEWARK 
NEWS reader-families want.” 


Advertising in the NEWARK NEWS gets into more of this key 
market's homes, creates “wants,” influences family buying plans. 
Hows? It gives greater coverage in this area than any other metro 
politan daily newspaper; enjoys complete reader confidence, hone 
acce plance, An advertising schedule in this preferred newspaper 


can get acceptance for your product, too, 


Newark Evening News yy yiny 
“Always Reaches Home" NEW JERSEY 


O°MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. — General Advertising Representatives — 


New York ° eee * Detroit ° elslinn San Francisco + Los Angeles * Atlanta 
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EXPECTATION. whete sales are made 


_ unique display features WriGtey’s, and embraces the 
same feeling used in other advertising media. . . . Hopefully 
and with expectation, two happy children yearn for the stepped- 
up packages of WriGLey's Spearmint Gum soaring out in third 
dimension over their heads. The appeal is universal, colorful, 
sales-compelling. . . . This display was created and produced by 
Forses, expressly for WRIGLEY. 


CONSULT FORBES For 
CREATIVE COOPERATION 


FORBES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND ROCHESTER DETROIT 
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Marketing Flashes 


poe Is a Rival of Cotton Cord Tires—And pee 


Signs Get Competition—Trio of Unusual Sales Aids 


Tire of Tomorrow 


Neckties, dresses, and underwear of 
rayon. And now an automobile tire 
with rayon cord instead of the usual 
cotton cord. Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.’s “Double Eagle Airwheel,” it is 
claimed, “is 30% stronger and 10% 
lighter. A four-ply carcass outwears 
six plies of ordinary cord.” 

Rayon used is not the ordinary com- 
mercial fabric, but a new type cord, 
spun from long continuous filaments. 
Instead of weakening under the high 
temperatures of driving, it grows 
stronger. U. S. Rubber has a rayon 
tire, too, and probably other companies 
will follow these leaders. Laborator- 
ies of du Pont helped in developing 
the rayon cord. 


Durability plus good looks. 


Goodyear had Industrial Designer 
Henry Dreyfuss add a dash of style 
to its economical tire, a series of 
fluted circumferential ribs. Note also 
the flat tread surface which ‘‘provides 
greater toughness and resilience to 
both friction and shock.” 

At present Goodyear and U. S.’s 
rayon tires are priced considerably 
above their other makes, though they 
claim that rayon’s durability actually 
puts the cost ’way down. The day of 
a tire that will never wear out has 
come a long step closer. 


Runs for Myles 

Packaging improvements, particu- 
larly cutouts, have in the last five 
years established Myles table salt more 
firmly with both retailers and consum- 
ers in the South than any other sales 
technique in the 50-year history of 
Myles Salt Co., New Orleans. 
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Under the direction of Fitzgerald 
Advertising Agency, N. O.. Myles has 
sought to get away from the idea that 
one brand of salt is as good as another. 
First step was adoption of a slogan, 
“It Runs for Myles”; next, the pack- 
age was modernized. The figure of a 
small girl that had long been a feature 
of the package was given more 
prominence, and she was named “‘Sally 
Myles.” 

She was pictured on cutouts on the 
carton, and was the central figure 
around which several cutout series and 
prize contests were conducted. News- 
paper copy and billboards helped to 
make her a familiar trade-mark 
throughout the South. 

Latest of the carton series appeals to 
adults as well as children. (Previous 
cutouts were for youngsters only.) 
“Teasers” ask, “Do flying fish fly?” 
“Why does a woodpecker peck?” 
“What color are zebras—black with 
white stripes or white with black 
stripes?” The Sally Myles Teaser 
Game Book is offered for five package 
fronts. It contains 100 similar ques- 
tions and amswers, and is accom- 
panied by score cards for playing the 
game. 

From their inauguration Myles’ cut- 
out series, historical and geographical, 
gained increased sales and good will. 
The current group—surveys show—1s 
likewise pulling Myles out of the class 
of “just another salt.” 


Lustron 

Sixteen years ago lighted signs and 
displays were dependent upon the in- 
candescent lamp, with its concentra- 
tion of the light source in a small fila- 
ment. Then came the neon tube and 


~ ARTICLES 


It’s not done by mirrors. 


advertisers saw the advantages in the 


continuous line source of light. New 
forms and increased visibility brought 
fame and fortune to neon’s makers, 
and today it is almost the exclusive il- 
luminant for advertising. 

Lustron Lights, Inc., N. Y., intro- 
duces a new system of tube lighting 
for the advertising sign and display 
field which “‘retains all the advantages 
of neon tubular lights but does not re- 
quire the formation of letters, words 
or characters in a continuous line.” 
All neon tubes have to be continuous, 
although English letters and characters 
are not written that way. Spaces be- 
tween letters and words have to be 
painted out or blocked out. These 
double backs and blocked-out cross- 
overs are responsible for the poor 
daylight value and appearance of most 
neon signs, says Leo Beck, Lustron’s 
v.p. and gen. mgr. 

With the Lustron system individual 
tubes in almost any length are change- 
able. Smaller letters are mounted on 
Catalin plastic bases so that they stand 
by themselves and may be used to 
write daily messages on window tops, 
in show windows, and cases. (See 
illustration.) A variety of colored 
tube lights and plastic backgrounds 
gives diversity. 

One of Lustron’s remarkable attri- 
butes is that letters do not have to 
be plugged in to an electric outlet. 
Mr. Beck explains that the operating 
principle is that certain gases or vapors 
when sealed in the tube will become 
luminous when placed in a radio fre- 
quency field. Each Lustron letter is 
an individual tube and has glass ex- 
tensions to pick up radiated energy 
from the power pack of a radio fre- 
quency oscillator. This power pack 
is plugged into any AC outlet. 

Larger-sized Lustron letters are used 
for theatre marquees and outdoor ad- 
vertising signs. They can be changed 
quickly and easily, requiring no skilled 
electricians, 


Sales Slide Rule 


Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of turret lathes, has 
brought out a slide rule to simplify the 
calculation of profit possibilities in 
equipment purchases. 

Whether an investment in new ma- 
chinery is justified—either for the 
shop or for the office—generally de- 
pends on such factors as its cost, in- 
creased production possible with it, 
number of hours use per year, machine 
cost per hour, and its useful length of 
life. Equipped with five scales, three 
of them movable, the new slide rule 
permits a rapid calculation of any one 
of these factors when the others are 
known or can be approximated. Thus 
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it gives a speedy answer to the ques- 
tion of profit possibilities by invest- 
ment in a new piece of machinery. 
W & S salesmen are using it to 
demonstrate in how many years one of 
their turret lathes will pay for itself. 
They can do this in a matter of sec- 
onds, saving the prospect's time and 
offering a mighty convincing buying 
argument. It’s a slick sales aid. 


Triple Play 

What is said to be the first com- 
bined merchandising and display ef- 
fort by three manufacturers in the 
vrocery field has been lined up by 
Wilbert Products Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Wilbert’s Wax, Brillo scouring pad 
ind Sani-Flush have joined hands to 
offer to the trade store displays featur 
ing their products as 
Needs 


Some 25.000 of these 


Housecleaning 


scratch-my 
back-I'll-scratch-yours displays are be 
ing put up in pyrocery stores 


W. I. Tracy, N. Y., Wilbert agency, 
lifted the notion from the drug field, 
where it has been successfully em- 
ployed, and arranged the tie-up with 
Brillo and Sani-Flush. 


Cones for Kids 


Mills Novelty Co., Chicago, is sup- 
plying buyers of its ice cream freez- 
ers with ice cream cones for the chil- 
dren. 

Each “official pass’ entitles the 
youngster, whose name is written on 
it, to one free cone each day of the 
week. There is a place—similar to a 
commutation ticket—to punch each 
day if Junior has gone to work on the 
cone. The stunt is a traffic builder 
for drug stores and fountains, because 
Junior is bound to wheedle papa or 
mama into the store to get his “nice 
cream cone.” 

Undoubtedly the same stunt could 
be adapted to other businesses appeal- 
ing to juvenile desires. 


Tenth Boston Conference 
on Distribution to Meet 


September 26 and 27 have been selected 
is the dates for the tenth annual Boston 
Conference on Distribution to meet at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston. Sponsored by the 
Retail Board of Trade of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce in cooperation with Har- 
vard University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Boston University Col- 
lege of Business Administration and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
conference this year will discuss not only 
national but international problems of dis- 
tribution 

The two-day program will include talks 
hy some 35 prominent American and Euro- 
pean business executives and will be broad 
cast throughout the world by Station 
WIXAL of the World Wide Broadcasting 
Foundation. P. A. O'Connell president, 
E. T. Slattery Co. and president of the Re- 
tail Trade Board, is general chairman of 

conference 

Among the foreign speakers who will be 
present at the conference are Harold White- 
ead, Harold Whitehead & Staff, London 
Viscount Leverhulme 
governor, Lever Bros, and Unilever, Ltd., 
London: N. Baliol Scott, research and 
planning manager, Harrods, Ltd., London; 
Dr. H. Pasdermadjian, general secretary, 
International Association of Department 
Stores, London; Mrs. C. R. Taylor, editor, 
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business consultants ; 


Transport Management, London; Dr. Julius 
Hirsch, Copenhagen; Dr. H. M 
director, Economic Psychological Research 
Institute, Vienna; Henri Fayol, sales man- 
afer, Davum Co., Paris; Anders Hedberg, 
president, Scandinavian Cooperative Luma 
Lamp Society, Stockholm; G. Holmquist, 
director, A/B Nordiska Kompaniet, Stock- 
holm; and John Ryan, sales manager, Metai 
Box Co., Ltd., London, 


Spitzer, 


DMAA Convention 


Manufacturers and distributors of equip- 
ment used in direct mail advertising will 
participate in an exhibit to be held in the 
Exhibition Hall of Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
September 28-30, in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association. Also cooperating in the 
exhibit will be the Chicago graphic arts 
industry. 


In charge of the convention are Elon G. 
Berton, director of advertising, LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, Chicago, who will act 
as general chairman of both the convention 
and the exhibit; Herbert Strauss, advertis- 
ing manager, Riggs Optical Co., vice-chair- 
man; and Elsa Smith, Macfadden Publica- 
tions, secretary. 

As in previous years the ‘Fifty Leaders” 
in the creation of direct mail advertising 
campaigns will be selected from examples 
of their work prepared during the year. 
The committee will announce its selection 
on September 12 and a preview will be held 
for editors and trade paper writers the fol- 
lowing day. Winning campaigns will be 
placed on exhibit during the convention 
and from there will be available for show- 
ing at meetings of sales and advertising 
clubs 


Ad Club Meetings 

Three advertising club conferences are 
scheduled for the Fall, announces the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America. New 
England clubs will meet October 2-4 at 
Pittsfield, Mass., for the 19th annual con- 
ference; the women’s ad clubs of the Mid- 
dlewest will hold their yearly mecting in 
St. Louis, November 5-6; and the Texas 
advertising clubs of the tenth district will 
meet in Fort Worth later in the season. 


New York 


The Young Lithographers Association of 
New York will resume its regular schedule 
of meetings with a dinner on September 29 
at the Advertising Club. The program will 
include the showing of two MOVIN Pic- 
tures, “The Making of a 24-Sheet Poster 
by McCandlish Lithographing Corp. and 
“Over the Counter and off the Shelf by 
Modern Packaging, and a talk by Martin 
Ullman, industrial designer on “How Pack- 
age Design and Construction Ideas Further 
Sales of Merchandise and Lithography.” 


San Francisco 

J. Wesley Howell, president, San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the September 1 meeting 
of the Sales Managers’ Association. The 
subject of his talk was “Increased Sales 
Through the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce.” 


Planning the 21st DMAA Convention are, seated, Elsa Smith, Macfadden Pubs.: Elon 

G. Borton, LaSalle Extension University; Herbert D. Strauss, Riggs Optical Co.: stand- 

ing, Henry Hoke, executive secretary, DMAA; C. F. 

Federated Advertising Clubs: Lawrence Selz, publicity consultant: Chester LL. Price, 
ad mgr. of City National Bank & Trust. 


Southward, secretary of Chicago 
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“Prospects looked me up in the 
Classified...then bought this brand” 


... Says a Sherwin-Williams dealer 


The New Canaan Lumber Company (Connecticut) recently added the 
Sherwin-Williams Paint line. The only local announcement used 
was a listing under the Sherwin-Williams Trade Mark Heading (see 
illustration at right) in the New Canaan Directory. 

Soon a number of prospects came in and asked for this 
brand by name. Mr. Earl M. Smith, President of the lumber 
company, asked the customers how they knew he carried the new 
line. He was told that the manufacturer’s magazine advertising 
had acquainted them with the merits of the product and the Com- 
pany’s listing under Sherwin-Williams at “Paints” in the ‘yellow 
pages’ had directed them to his concern. 


Does your brand name appear in the Classified? Are 
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your local outlets easy to find? Let us discuss a plan of & \e 
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Dealer Identification exactly geared to your distribution. enc 
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«WHERE TO BUY IT” 


New Consee Lumber Co New Canaa’ 
96 Elm aca 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Trade 
Mark Service Division, 195 Broadway, New York 
(EXchange 3-9800) or 311 West Washington 
Street, Ch cago (OFF cial 9300), 


Ampro Corp., Chicago, 
manufacturer of  16- 
mm, motion picture 
projectors, has devel- 
oped a new type of 
projector for which it 
claims five times the 
brilliance of the ordi- 
nary 750-watt pro- 
jector. With sound-on- 
film equipment, it is 
called the “Ampro- 
Are, Model AA.” Pro- 
jector unit has 1,600. 
ft. reel capacity. 


What are the Qualifications 
of an “Ideal” Sales Manager? 
59 Executives Air Opinions 


He’s hard to find, judging by the stiff standards set by the 


brass hats who took part in this survey. 


BY LESTER B. COLBY 


ARRY N. TOLLES, president 
of the Sheldon School, Chi- 
cago, recently asked a selected 
group of business executives 

to list five or more of the qualifica- 
tions they believed of first importance 
in selecting a sales manager. Among 
those who answered were presidents, 
vice-presidents, general managers, 
district managers and sales promotion 
chiefs. The houses represented a gen- 
eral cross-section of business—manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, oil companies, 
publishers, advertising agencies and 
others. Among the manufacturers 
were producers of steel, meats, cement, 
hardware, boilers, food products, 
paper, household utilities, pencils and 
a variety of other goods. 

Replies from 59 executives were 
summarized and tabulated and Mr. 
Tolles found a wide variance in opin- 
ion. Apparently the men in the top 
brackets of business do not entirely 
agree on the qualifications that go to 
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make up the No. 1 sales manager. 

“Much has been said and written 
about what makes a salesman,” said 
Mr. Tolles. ‘‘Putting the sales manager 
under the microscope now and then 
may also be worth while. We can all 
agree that he is of first importance in 
any sales set-up.” 

In his compilation of the essentials 
of the sales manager, Mr. Tolles 
found that executives mentioned as 
prime requisites the following: 

Twenty-eight listed a background 
of successful personal selling. In 
other words, the sales manager must 
have proved himself a salesman before 
he could qualify to guide others. 

Nineteen put down that the success- 
ful sales manager must be “a leader 
of men.” Six more thought that he 
must qualify as a “teacher” and one 
mentioned that he must be able to 
“coach experienced men.” 

Seventeen listed “personality” as a 
vital force in the sales manager's make- 


up and 14 commented on the fact that 
he must be able to hold the confidence 
and respect of his men. Fourteen said 
that the sales manager must have en- 
thusiasm and ten put down that he 
must be “inspirational.” 

Thirteen sounded the belief that a 
successful sales manager must be a 
hard worker or “‘diligent,”’ and 13 said 
he must be a good judge of human 
nature. Four, perhaps meaning much 
the same thing, thought he should be 
a “student of psychology” and two 
mentioned that he should “have an in- 
sight into the habits of man” which 
may mean much the same. 

Thirteen spoke of “honesty of pur- 
pose,” four mentioned character and 
three loyalty. Thirteen mentioned 
that he must have the courage of his 
convictions. Twelve spoke of vision, 
several of them qualifying vision as 
constructive imagination, etc. Two let 
it go by calling it foresight. 

Eleven said that the sales manager 
must be fair, square, impartial or non- 
partisan—all of which mean, probably, 
much the same thing. Eleven thought 
he must be steeped in human sym- 
pathy, four spoke of tolerance and two 
put down “understanding.” 


Some Sound Virtues Missed 


Eleven said he must be a practical 
analyst. Eleven said he must know 
his goods, ten that he must know his 
business, six that he must know his 
territory and two that he must know 
his competition. 

Eight listed ‘‘speaking ability’ as a 
requirement, while a ninth put down 
“resourceful vocabulary,” and a tenth, 
“lucidity.”” Eight said that he must be 
a “developer of men.” 

Six listed patience as a special vir- 
tue; five the ability to be severe when 
occasion demanded. Eight cited 
aggressiveness as a prime factor, and 
six, physical energy. Eight put down 
the word “‘character.”” Four said “con- 
servative personal habits.” 

Three thought that a_ successful 
sales manager must be free from per- 
sonal worries; three that he must be 
a good correspondent and three said 
he must have a wide range of adapt- 
ability. 

Now be prepared for a bit of a 
shock! 

Only one of the 59 presidents, vice- 
presidents, general managers, district 
and branch managers and other top 
flight executives listed ‘‘common 
sense.” Only one suggested that “‘a de- 
sire to see his men paid well” figured 
as a major qualification. A single 
writer suggested that he should “help 
his men sell but not take the credit.” 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ou can’t ‘sell’ Northern 
California without ade- 
quately covering the rich Inner 
California market . . . equally as 
important as the San Francisco- 
Oakland trading area. 
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How United States Trading Areas 
Rankin Population and Retail Sales 


Rankin Rank in | 
Market Sales Population 
New York . ... 1 | 
Chicago . 2 
| Philadelphia 3 3 
| LosAngeles . . . 4 4 
| Boston Se ee 5 
| Detroit : 6 6 
| San Francisco pase 9 
FC ra eee 
| ee «= « »s Bees 
| TwinCities . . ~« Oe = » ae 
Civeieea ~... « « BH. « « | 
| Washington,D.C. . 12 . . . 22 | 
Milwoules a ee 
Beamuose 2... .. 4.246 SH 
Be eee: : re | 
2 eee See 
| INNERCALIFORNIA 17 . . . 18 
| Providence. ... 18... 16 
a an 
Portland (Ore.). . . 20 . . . 28 
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Inner California’s “home news- 
papers’, the three BEEs...Sacra- 
mento Bee, Modesto Bee, Fresno 
Bee*. . . offer combined circula- 
tions reaching nearly 60% of 
Inner California families. No 
combination of daily newspa- 
pers distributed from other met- 
ropolitan centers can do the job! 


Merchandisin g Service 


The BEE NEWSPAPERS maintain 
a top rank merchandising serv- 
ice comparable to the best in 
the nation. For complete details 
write the Sacramento Bee. 


*Plus a Stockton newspaper. 


Only Complete Radio Coverage! 


80% of the radio families of Inner Cali- 
fornia... which can NOT be covered 
adequately by San Francisco or Los 


{te 
MODESTO BEE 


CALIFORNIA 


Angeles stations .. . listen regularly to 

these MCCLATCHY STATIONS: 

KFBK Sacramento K WG Stockton 

K MJ Fresno KERN Bakersfield 
KOH Reno, Nevada 


MCCLATCHY BROADCASTING Co. STATIONS 
represented nationally by the 
PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


JAMES McCLATCHY PUBLISHING CO. 
O’MAR A ry ORMSBE E INC, 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON + DETROIT 
ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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“Do’s” and “Don’t’s” for the 
Manufacturer Who Attends 
a Trade Convention 


Some simple rules for making your presence welcome 


and getting your publicity diplomatically” in group con- 


claves of dealers. 


BY CHARLES 


OST progress in retail dis 
tribution and  merchandis- 

ing, in plant efficiency, and 

in building consumer accep 
tance has been made by the manufa 
turers. For this reason, trade con 
ventions of dealers are usually joint 
meetings of dealers or operators with 
the manufacturers’ representatives. A 
convention that bans the representa 
tives is seldom successful; a conven 
tion that is dominated by the manu- 
facturers, other than regular trade or 
manufacturers’ shows, leans over 
backwards and usually fails to attract 
or satisfy dealers. 

The following code of conduct or 
policy for the associate or allied mem 
ber of a trade association is a safe 
and practical one: 


Capitalize on Exhibits 


l. Do follow up or carry through 
if an exhibit or demonstration is 
made. Whether exhibits are permis 
sible depends upon the trade and the 
board of directors of the association. 
But if merchandise is to be exhibited, 
the manufacturer or distributor, to get 
results, must have literature to hand 
out, a person at the booth to meet 
prospects and answer questions intel 
ligently. 

If a registration list is obtained at 
the booth, some detailed information 
should be listed on cards to help sift 
the suspects from the prospects. 

2. Do use good taste in entertain- 
ing customers or prospects. If lunch 
or dinner is bought, select a place 
known for its atmosphere or good 
taste. Especially are such _ little 
thoughtful courtesies appreciated by 
women who may accompany their 
husbands to the convention. 

3. Do see that representatives of 
the firm attending the convention are 
in the hotel lobby, visiting the rooms, 
and actually meeting friends and cus 
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tomers instead of being hidden away 
in a poker game with other salesmen 
or spending too much time with some 
favorite friend, Conventions are a 
place for contact. 

i. Do be cooperative and promote 
the idea among fellow allied members 
of sponsoring a joint entertainment 
room or one big party by the allied 
firms instead of each allied firm try- 
ing to outdo all the others in the way 
of entertainment rooms, free tickets, 
free meals and favors. The coopera 
tive plan saves money for the allied 
firms, allows all firms to share honors 
equally, and permits dealers to retain 
their self-respect without fear of of 
fending an allied friend. 

5. Do cooperate with other allied 
firms in the presentation of a show, 
demonstrations, school, or other affair 
that is for the education of dealers or 
operators without any stress or spe- 
cial identification being placed on any 
one brand. For example, a bakers 
school presented by the allied trades 
as a whole is more effective than spe 
cial demonstrations presented by the 
individual sugar, malt, yeast, shorten 
ing, flour or milk firms. 


Be a Host With Taste and Tact 


6. Do have pleasant rooms and 
ample facilities at the hotel; but don’t 
overdo the thing. Good taste and 
common sense are better than appear- 
ing either tight or extravagant. 

7. Do have some particular room 
where a special guest or the wives of 
customers and friends can be enter- 
tained or permitted to rest, away from 
the noise and confusion of the open 
rooms frequented by any and all con- 
vention visitors. 

8. Do comply with all room-clos- 
ing instructions from association 
officials or committees. It is gener- 
ally good practice to close all enter- 
tainment or visiting rooms during 


business sessions; and, in many in- 
stances, it is well to have a rule or 
understanding for a dead-line on serv- 
ing liquor in rooms. Dealers or op- 
erators drinking at 4 a.m. are not 
likely to be present when the business 
session opens at 9:30 a.m. Manu- 
facturers’ representatives usually get 
the blame for any over-indulgence of 
delegates. 

9. Do have respect for the Ameri- 
can dollar. Loose spending at a con 
vention creates the impression that the 
firm thus splurging has a big expense 
wcount, long profits, and poor judg 
ment in the use of money. Reason 
tble spending, however, and prompt 
ness in picking up a dinner check is 
proper and helpful. 

10. Do mix and mingle with the 
masses--go to the convention on the 
special train along with the dealers if 
such a train is run, Too many ex- 
ecutives of allied firms fly up late, go 
on a different train to avoid the 
crowd, or leave the impression that 
they are too important to spend their 
time with the average fellows of the 
industry, defeating the very important 
part of their convention trip—a cul- 
tivation of personal friendship and 
contact. 


Make Modesty Pay 


1. Don’t take advantage of any 
opportunity to put in a company plug 
while making a talk or appearing in 
a crowd. Many times manufacturers’ 
men are invited to appear on programs 
or to say a word from the floor. All 
such invitations should be accepted, 
but comments should be for the bene- 
fit of the dealers or trade association 
members, never used as an opportu- 
nity to boost one type of product over 
another. 

2. Don’t ask the convention pro 
gram committee to make a place for 
a motion picture film that is solely 
for the benefit of the allied firm. For 
example, a film showing some process 
of milling flour and some miller’s spe- 
cial equipment for handling flour may 
seem very interesting to the miller; 
but such a film has no place on a con- 
vention program for bakers or for 
restaurant or hotel operators. On the 
other hand, if the miller has a film 
showing these people how to make 
more products, how to display these 
products, etc., it will be welcome. A 
still better film is one that is made 
to attract the consumer. Such a film 
may show how bakers use quality in- 
gredients and manufacture fine prod- 
ucts under sanitary conditions. 
That type of film is desired by bakers 
to borrow and show to women’s clubs, 
PTA groups and school children. 

3. Don't try to dictate the affairs 
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of a trade association of which you 
are merely an allied member. Be 
helpful; but go to observe and assist 
—not to dominate. 

4. Don’t offer to pay for any cus- 
tomer’s or prospect’s hotel room or 
pay his expenses. Don’t pay for any 
customer’s registration fee. Of course, 
dealer shows conducted for the firm's 
own dealers with expenses paid is en- 
tirely a different matter. 

5. Don’t be a clown. The allied 
representatives and salesmen are gen- 
erally the leaders and entertainers. 
Wit and the knack of keeping an in- 
teresting conversation going is valu- 
able at the trade convention—but 
don't let the wit become cheap or 
prospects will remember the represent- 
ative as a clown rather than a business 
man with sound judgment. 

6. Don't overlook the little fellow, 
the country dealer, or even a clerk or 
employe who may have come with his 
boss. The apprentices of today are 
the masters of tomorrow. 


Don’t Team Up Competitors 


7. Don’t embarrass some dealer or 
prospect by asking him to join a 
crowd which may contain competitors 
whom he does not like. Show no 
favoritism, be friendly with all. But 
when entertaining or being with one 
crowd, be careful of inviting too 
many others. Many competitors are 
friendly on the surface; but if these 
men are never seen together in their 
own town it is safe to say that neither 
will enjoy being forced into intimate 
association with the other at a dinner 
party. 

8. Don’t have too many repre- 
sentatives at the trade show or con- 
vention. Man-power is essential, and 
the convention is a good time for 
leading salesmen, executives and oth- 
ers to renew valuable contacts; but 
too many representatives bring the 
wrong reaction. Members of the in- 
dustry get the idea that one allied firm 
is trying to gang the show, or that 
the firm’s profits are excessive. 

9. Don't push prospects or cus 
tomers for signed orders at a conven- 
tion. Trade conventions are a place 
for contacts, not contracts. 

10. Don't play up the “Boss” as 
an important personage. Too many 
manufacturers’ representatives refer to 
their boss as the Big Shot, trying to 
create the impression that he is giv- 
ing the dealer a break in introducing 
such an important one. This dealer 
may be a pretty important person in 
his own right. And at least, he re- 
calls that the so-called big shot is only 
human, and that his position is pos- 
sible because of the patronage and 
loyalty of customers. 
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Ask For A “Brass Tacks” Survey 
Of Your Individual Problem 


All profit-control factors affecting an 
industry meet in perfect economic harmony 
in Jacksonville, largest port on the South 
Atlantic and hub of Southeastern trade and 


transportation. 


An ideal spot for relocating or estab- 
lishing an industrial plant, with special ad- 
vantages for the wood products, kraft wood 
pulp and paper, rubber goods, glass, ceramic, 
paint, varnish, chemical and aviation indus- 
tries, food and tobacco processors and mar- 


keting organizations. 


On request we will supply a special 
“brass tacks” survey of Jacksonville’s oppor- 
tunities as related to your individual problem 
—made by experts especially for you! 


TRANSPORTATION 
And DISTRIBUTION 


Four trunk line railroads. Deep water 
harbor with regular steamship service to 
Europe, South America. Pacific and Gulf 
and coastwise ports. Trunk-line air serv 
ice. Truck service throughout Southeast. 
Favorable freight rates. 


RAW MATERIALS 


Tremendous, scarcely-tapped raw mate- 
rial resources within trading area. Direct 
access to South American raw materials. 


LABOR and CLIMATE 


Ample supply of cooperative labor of all 
grades. Living costs low. Climate ideal 
for high working efficiency year-round. 


® Ample supply of cooperative labor 
of all kinds 


® Excellent port, rail, highway trans- 
portation facilities 


® Agreeable climate, low living costs 
® Tax exemption for certain industries 
® Low construction costs 

® Rich nearby markets 

® No state inheritance tax 

® No state income tax 

® No sales tax ® Cheap power 


u 
INDE. MARCH Industrial Committee 
~ 612 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Jacksonville, Florida 

one ad Please send me your free booklet— ‘Industry Southward Ho!” 

ooklet 
About a" wma 
INDUSTRIAL |". Company 
JACKSONVILLE © 2-4 Rel 

City State 
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MONTHLY VARIATIONS IN BUSINESS BY STATES 


BASE 100 EQUALS MONTHLY AVERAGE OF BANK DEBITS 
FOR YEARS 1934-1936 
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CREE ccscncexes 122.30 | 3.6154 7 © -seeeepebeions 118.02 | .9486 ee | 4a 
San Diego............. 122.22 | .2706 || Asheville........e.2000 118.01 1250 ——.............| ae "3076 
Sa anpaccobauenl 122.03 | 2.6468 (20X) || San Antonio........... a A eects : . 
PMs 66 occccveinses 121.97 1137 Shreveport............- 117.62 -3628 Dh Dette cwscccsvcese 107.07 1176 
| Lincoln.....+.2+-+++00. 105.66 1758 
Grand Rapids.......... 121.59 | .5995 || Louisville.............. 117.33 6516 Alheny-Toy-Scheneciady| 106-31 | oe ax) 
Port Arthur...-........ 121.58 | .1326(23X) | Waterbury............. 117.99 | ASE CMZ) || Fomegier.--------+-+++- | foray | Joven @ox 
New Orleans........... 121.44 .6831 ff MENG, «no caaeteaar 117.02 1695 mer areseesereerte | , ; 
Phamlebarg. oc ccc cc cccce 121.21 .6118 LONGO. ccccccecccees 116.55 -1722 (15X) 1 ee aa | 95.95 .2725 
5 2 eee WBI13 | ccccccce Norlolle. oc csccccccccss 116.51 -2683 Durham......--ssceeees 95.61 .0650 
Explanatory Notes: The *‘S. B. P. Trading Angeles County is an example. Such cities 16. In same county as Los Angeles. 
Area National Buying Power %,"" is a total of are marked Z. 17. County percentage included in Boston area. 
the buying power percentages for the counties 1. County percentage included in Cleveland 18. Ibid Boston. 
making up the trading area of the city, as, area. 19. Minneapolis-St.Paul combined trading area. 
taken from Sates MaNnaGement’s April 10, 2. Ibid Philadelphia. 20. County perventage included in New York 
1938, Survey of Buying Power. The counties 3. Ibid San Francisco. area. 
making up the trading areas of the 151 cities 4. Ibid Boston. 21. Ibid San Francisco. 
have 93.96% of the nation’s buying power. 5. Ibid Philadelphia. 22. Ibid New York. 
Certain cities, such as Minneapolis and St. 6. Ibid Cleveland. 23. Ibid Beaumont. 
Paul, have acombined trading area, and the same 7. Ibid Philadelphia. 24. Ibid Denver. 
buying power percentage is shown for each. 8. Fall River and New Bedford combined. 25. Ibid Philadelphia. 
Certain other cities, such as Hammond, 9. County percentage included in Houstonarea. 26. Ibid Chicago. 
Ind., are parts of a larger metropolitan market, 10. Ibid Chicago. 27. Ibid San Francisco. 
but the percentage of the county in which it is 11. Ibid Cincinnati. 28. Ibid Seattle. 
located is shown separately. Such cities are 12. Ibid Chicago. 29. Ibid Kansas City, Mo. 
designated with an X.... Some counties 13. In same county as Springfield. 30. Ibid New York. ~ 
contain several cities over 50,000 for which 14. County percentage included in Kansas 31. Same county as New Haven. 
bank debits are available, and the county buy- City, Mo., area. 32. County percentage included in Harrisburg 
ing power percentage is given for each. Los 15. Inbid Philadelphia. area. 
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Modern I R C Bus on the 
Michigan-Forest run. 


Shelton Square, Buffalo. Downtown 
terminus of the Delaware, Colvin, 
Woodward, Tonawanda and West 
Utica bus routes of IR C and of the 
Grant and Niagara street car lines. 
Buses of the Baynes-Richmond and 
of the Buffalo-Niagara Falls routes 
also pass this point, as do street cars 
of the Main, Kenmore, Kensington 
and East Utica routes. Trolley shel- a 
ter recently erected by the City of ff 
Buffalo appears in the upper right. ‘ 


OF BETTER © 


You can take the word of advertisers for it. Buffalo, Merchandising 
Metropolis of Lake Erie, Industrial Center of Western New York and 


famed Mecca of Newlyweds, is one of the nation’s best bets for Car 
Advertising. 


An average of 280,000 people ride in Buffalo’s modern street cars 
and buses daily—8,500,000 a month. That’s a lot of riders in any 
language, but the things they purchase and their ability to buy are 
a lot more important to the advertiser. 


In Buffalo there are 573,076 appetites to satisfy, thirsts to quench, 
cereal dishes to fill, headaches to cure, coughs to soothe, faces to wash, 
sets of teeth to brush. 


Buffalo’s families have 139,860 coffee pots to fill, 139,860 homes 
to buy furniture, washing machines, radios and refrigerators for. 


Their 1935 retail purchases totaled $205,396,000. In 1937 they 


STREET RAILWAYS |. 


Headquarters: 745 5 AVE., NEW YORK 
ADVERTISING IN STREET CARS, BUSES, TRACKLESS TROLLEYS, RAPID TRANSIT 
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BUFFALO BILL 


jumped to $254,640,000—almost a 25% gain. Buffalo is definitely 
going places. Buffalo motorists operate 130,320 passenger cars and 
14.695 trucks. That’s 145,015 gas tanks to fill-580,060 wheels to 


buy tires for. 


Taken all in all, Buffalo has 573,076 people to Eat, Drink, Dress, 
Ride, Work and Buy YOUR PRODUCT through Car Advertising at 


a cost of only 6c per thousand riders. 


There’s much more to the Buffalo story which we would like to tell 
you in person. But most important to you in these days 
when one advertising dollar must do yeoman’s work, 
you get a lot for your money when you use Car Adver- . 
tising in Buffalo. Just as you doin the 3,000 other U. S. 
Cities where Car Advertising is ready, willing and able 
to serve Advertisers and their Advertising Agencies. 


ADVERTISING CO. 


Telephone: ELdorado 5.6700 
LINES, AND SUBURBAN RAILROADS, THROUGHOUT ALL SALES TERRITORIES 
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=| What Qualifications 


= talk, too, once you 


see the transformation 
which nearly a half mil- 
lion dollars worth of im- 
provements have wrought! 
Long ranked as Pitts- 
burgh’s leading hotel, the 
William Penn now steps 
into the front rank of the 
whole country’s finest. Try 
a meal in the beautiful 
Urban Roof. Try any one 
of the attractively re- 
modeled guest rooms. Try 
the William Penn on your 
next visit to Pittsburgh. 


. ° . 


1600 ROOMS FROM $35.50 


NOW AVAILABLE! 
AIK-CONDITIONED 
BEDROOMS 


More than 100 sleeping rooms 
supplied with scientifically 
cooled and conditioned air for 
summer comfort. 


NO INCREASE IN RATES! 


HOTEL 
WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH 


GERALD P. O'NEILL 


General Manager 


New fap ointments 


FOR HIS MAJESTY THE AMERICAN TRAVELER 


SS Should “Ideal” Sales 


Managers Possess ? 
(Continued from page 44) 


| One suggested that he should be a 
| man who would “make every minute 
count.” 

One said he thought truthfulness to- 
ward his men was one of the five prin- 
cipal factors; another that he should 
be ready to break with tradition if 
necessary. One thought “non-com- 
bativeness—not carrying a chip on the 
shoulder” was worthy of mention. 
One said, “he should know his sales- 
men personally—if possible, also their 
families.” 

The president of a chain store or- 
ganization listed the five foremost 
requisites of a sales manager as fol- 
lows: 

1. A dynamic personality. 

2. Experience—preferably in the 
of his company’s products. 

3. Enthusiastic belief in his company and 
its products. 

4, Ability to build and direct a sales or- 
ganization. 

5. Willingness to work hard. 


selling 


Wanted: Vision and Sense 


The president of a large food or- 
ganization summed up his ideal sales 
manager's qualifications as: 


1. A man who can place himself in the 
other fellow’s position in making de- 
cisions. 

2. A clear thinker—diplomatic—stands by 
his decisions, but not stubborn. 

3. Energetic, but not high pressure. 

4. Friendly personality—plenty of good 
health. 

5. Good imagination—vision. 


The general manager of a whole- 
salers association wrote: 


1. Ability to evaluate the future and to 
project plans that will capitalize future 
conditions. This involves a very thor- 
ough understanding of action and re- 
action in business phenomena. 
Knowledge of trends in government 
and their effect on distribution policies 
and practices. 

3. Expertness in knowing and _ utilizing 
marketing data, principally as applying 
to present conditions. 

4. Understanding of human nature, and 
ability to use such in handling men 
of different and varying temperaments. 

5. The ability to give and take, meaning 
by this, having an open mind and a 
type of courage that enables one to 
meet rapidly changing conditions with 
forcefulness and vigor. 

A man who has had a very long and 
very successful record in selecting 
salesmen and sales managers, who is 


president of the organization he con- 


N 


ducts, sets up the qualifications of the 


desirable sales manager as follows: 


1. Personality. 
(a) Personality should be above av- 
€rage in appearance and action. 
(b) Ample enthusiasm to take care of 
his salesmen and employers. 


(c) His habits should not interfere 
with his job. 
(d) Social type without fraternizing 
with his men. 
(e) Within the age limits to have 
physical energy for the job. 
2. Education. Should have college or 


equivalent in practical experience. 

(a) Advertising-merchandising. 

(b) Psychology. 

(c) Public speaking, etc. 

3. Native ability. 

(a) A self-starter able to operate under 
his own power. 

(b) Fearless to tread where others 
have failed. 

(c) His temperament should be in 
keeping with the operation he is 
handling. By that I mean the dif- 
ference between selling house-to- 
house or handling an engineered 
product. 

4. Executive ability. 

(a) He must be a good talker and 
handle groups well. 

(b) He should be a leader of men and 
a good closer. 

(c) Should be a good employer and 
trainer of men. 

5. Experience. ; 

(a) His experience should provide a 
background leading up to his work. 

(b) The modern sales manager must 
have experience and knowledge of 
advertising and merchandising suf- 
ficient so that he can comprehend 
an entire sales plan. ; 

(c) Experience in traveling and will- 
ingness to travel. 


Mr. Tolles is considering publica- 
tion of a summary of the ideas of the 
executives who responded. Many of 
them have written to him requesting 
it. Here’s a suggestion for a title: 

“The 1,001 Requirements of a Sales 
Manager.” 

Or, perhaps: ; 

“So Simple—Just Be Like This.” 


Five Promotion Forces 
to Push a Premium Offer 
(Continued from page 32) 


lard used 4,500,000 lines to advertise 
the Old Gold picture puzzle contests. 

In line is the policy of Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Co., of featuring 
their premium offers in connection 
with all of their advertising. 

Radio as a Supplemental Medi- 
um: The broad view of advertising 
is that no medium has a monopoly on 
effectiveness, but that the best results 
are obtained by combinations of 
media. That applies with equal force 
to the use of radio to announce a 
premium offer. It is inconceivable 
that a concern sponsoring a radio pro- 
gram and concurrently making a 
premium offer should not devote a 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


goodly part of the “commercial” to 
acquainting the radio audience with 
the details of the offer. 

The advantage of radio as an ad- 
vertising medium is that it ignores the 
limitations of space media, reaching 
those of every hue of political and re- 
ligious faith as well as those of none, 
and for the duration of the program 
holds almost a monopoly of attention. 

Some of the records of returns to 
radio-announced premium offers run 
into hundreds of thousands and even 
millions, giving both the sponsor and 
the stations or networks a satisfying 
check on the responsiveness of the in- 
visible market thus reached. 

A premium offer that is worth 
making is worth promoting by every 
available medium. If it isn’t worth 
promoting, it isn’t worth making. 


Triumphs & Troubles 
of Two Years of Co-op. 
Peach Advertising 


(Continued from page 25) 


Monthly reports of a consumer 
survey made available for the past two 
years to the Advertising Committee of 
the industry revealed some interesting 
figures. Out of every hundred fami- 
lies interviewed in January, 1938, 14.91 
said they had bought canned peaches 
the previous week; as against 14 in 
January, 1937, and only 10.6 in Janu- 
ary, 1936, before the industry program 
began. Applying these figures to total 
U. S. families one finds: 

Bought Previous 


Week 
December, 1936 ........ 4,050,000 cans 
December, 1937 . 4,440,000 “ 
Semmety, 1996 «.....-... 3,180,000 
January, 1937 ...... 4,200,000 
po rere 4,473,000 


Reports of sales increases by retail- 
ers tieing up with the industry adver- 
tising were regarded as significant. 
For example, 273 grocers recently sub- 
mitted reports to the Retail Grocers’ 
Association covering their February 
business. They sold a total of 2,488 
cases of clings—an average of 9.1 
cases per grocer. They gave at the 
same time their estimates of what they 
could have sold without the advertis- 
ing support provided by the peach in- 
dustry. The average was 2.6 cases. 
Grocers’ sales of peaches were, there- 
fore, 31/4 times normal. 

Grocers benefited equally from the 
campaigns: For the 1937-38 crop they 
got approximately $7,000,000 more 
than for the previous season’s crop. 
This was partly due to imcrease in 
price, partly to the larger pack. If 
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Name of Association 


American Gas Assn............ oe 


Investment Bankers Assn. of America 


Important Conventions to Come 


The following list of important October conventions was compiled for 
SM and for “Domestic Commerce” by C. Judkins and N. Dokken of the Trade 


Association Section of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


American Bakers Assn................ 


American Photo Engravers Assn....... 
Audit Bureau of Circulations.......... 
Automotive Electric Assn.............. 


Farm Equipment Institute............. 
Inland Daily Press Assn............... 


Intl. Assn. of Ice Cream Mfrs.......... 
Master Brewers Assn. of America...... 
Natl. Assn. of Alcoholic Beverage Importers... ... New York, N. Y. 10 
National Assn. of Food Chains......... 
National Assn. of Retail Druggists..... 
National Electrical Mfrs. Assn......... 
National Foreign Trade Council....... 
National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Assn 
National Restaurant Assn.............. 
United States Brewers Assn............ 


Convention City Date 

Oct. 

ere Chicago, Tl. 16-22 
plaaltone Shar tas Atlantic City, N. J. 10-14 
sneer yer Atlantic City, N. J. 17-20 
bsin a a bion Fr. Lick Springs, Ind. 10-14 

vials ee eeits Washington, D. C. 17-19 
ee ae ee Chicago, Il. 20-21 
ae cawaate Sea Island, Ga. 2-6 
casos alae New York, N. Y. 26 
eae ee Fr. Lick Springs, Ind. 17-19 
eae ae Chicago, Ill. 18-19 
DER ael Del Monte, Cal. 10-14 
Seis Ieee Cleveland, Ohio 20-22 
ne ae Buffalo, N. Y. 3-5 
aaciona rete Chicago, Il. 10-12 
seats. ... Chicago, Il. 10-14 
Boning es Chicago, IIL. 23-28 
atc aterasens New York, N. Y. 31-N.2 
pe Date Aol Atlantie City, N. J. 26-28 
acy eee eT? Chicago, Tl. 3-7 


Bi Daan A New Orleans, La. 


the season’s pack had been the same 
as the previous one, they would have 
got $4,000,000 more. 

But all is not serene on the peach 
front for the coming season. The 
marketing order has been issued, for 
some time, by the Department of Agri- 
culture, but the necessary percentage 
of growers and canners has not ac- 
cepted it, and probably won't. The 
trouble is mostly an Act of God: 
Carry-over of too much of a big crop 
made it necessary that only part of the 
new crop be packed. This meant that 
the marketing order must contain a 
pro-rate provision to this effect, but 
growers and canners could not agree 
on the pack. A figure of 140,000 was 


set. This was less than some growers 
wanted and more than was desired by 
some canners. Control failed, a short 
price break followed, and some of the 
growers are going into canning them- 
selves. 

More’s the pity cooperative adver- 
tising cannot be continued to do some- 
thing in the direction of ameliorating 
the glutted-market condition both 
canners and growers are bound to face 
for the coming Winter season. The | 
cessation of the added demand created 
by the co-op effort-—-and the loss to 
the industry of what by this time 
should be a bonus in the way of re- 
turns on cumulative effort—will only 
aggravate an already bad situation. 


33 FACTORY WORKERS KEPT IN JOBS 
BY AVERACE MANUFACTURER'S SALESMAN 


PUSH THE 
"SALES MEAN MORE 
JOBS" CAMPAIGN 


Last December SM published 
the Marketing Pictograph re- 
produced here which shows 
that 33 factory workers are 
dependent on the average 
manufacturer's salesman. SM 
will make no charge for re- 


prints of this Marketing 
Pictograph, which proves 
that ‘Sales Mean More 
Jobs." 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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In characteristic falsetto, Japan said: 
Excuse, please, but this is our hill.” 


To which Russia replied: ‘‘Nutski!” 
and the fight was on. Then an armis- 
tice. This time, I think the little 
ycllow men, if they persist, will be 
treated to a Russian dressing. 

. 2 «© 

A page ad in Variety refers to Chick 
Webb, orchestra leader, as “The 
Chick that lays the golden eggs!” I 
get a cackle out of that. 

x * 

California Consolidated Water Co.'s 
George Bowersox asks our suggestions 
for a slogan for Puritas distilled water. 
How about: ‘‘Puritas—the Quaff of 
Life?’ 

x # 

Hump Bourne says that if you're 
not fired with enthusiasm, you're apt 
to be fired without it. He also thinks 
1 good name for a brand of anple- 
juice would be “I sprit de Corps "Tn 


nore serious mood. he says: “You 
in't take it with you But you can 
nake your job in life so bright and 


hining that it will go on, perpetuating 


it into it.” 
Pennsylvania's Gov. Earle will re 
ke your driver's license for almost 
ny proved infraction He recently 
racked up a government plane, but 
hasn't turned in his pilot’s license so 
far as I have been able to learn. 


Slogan for Don Q Rum: “Don Q 

for a lovely evening.” 
x * 

Walter Weir reports a smart head- 
line for Canada Dry’s sparkling water, 
written by one of his boys: “Does 
your drink stop dancing when you 
do?’ 

* *£ * 

Some day, I'm going to read one 
of those OI’ Judge Robbins strips, sup- 
posed to advertise the tobacco I helped 
to sell in carload lots, P. A. 

x * 

Consumer contests have settled into 
1 pattern: “I. like so-and-so be- 
cause 

1 

An accident-ward, come to think of 
it, is a Dept. of Utter Contusion. 

L. G. Janes, s.m. of Brigdens Lim- 
ited, Toronto, reports a curious sign 


on a Bloor Street theater: ‘Park Ave- 
nue Girl—20c. until 6:30.” 
* x & 


When it dropped on my desk, I 
thought it was the latest copy of the 
Reader's Digest. Same size, same 
color, same format. It turned out to 
be a clever and comprehensive promo- 
tion-piece for The American Weekly. 

Better Homes & Gardens breaks out 
this month in the new, large size. The 
September issue and the ballyhoo came 
in one, ingenious wrap. If George 
Millington is tuned in, herewith my 
congratulations. 

ok x 


Once there was a business man, 
And he was wondrous wise; 
Said he: “We'll save the money 
It takes to advertise. 

We've got the business going, 
We'll sit and take the kale 
Why squandor cash for printing? 
Our income cannot fail.”’ 


Things prospered for a season, 


And prospects rosy grew 

Then sales began to dwindl 
The why? Nobody knew. 
The boss was fretful, worried, 
His face grew pale and drawn. 
The business “kept on going 
Going —now its gone 


N. Y. Pre 


Dave MacGhee reports a homely ob- 
servation by radio's Bob Burns: “A 
party platform is just like a train plat 
form; it’s not meant to ride on, just 
to get in on!” 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper’s Richard 
Gleason tells me he has sent this sug- 
gestion to Libbey Glass. Couple in 
restaurant. Man raising Safedge gob- 
let, looking at it thoughtfully. Cap- 
tion: “This is no chip-joint.”” Nice 
going, Dick. Hope Libbey uses it. 

* *k * 


For the record, McGraw-Hill’s Max 
Palmer thinks that “where there’s a 
bill, there’s a way.” If you've found 
the answer to that one, Max, you've 
really got something. 

a 

“Thus, step by step, prices are cut 
and met by first one and then another 
until the whole industry, with its 
human hopes, desires and ambitions, 
lays strewn like debris in the path 
of a devastating hurricane.’-—Excerpt 
from a page ad by Townsend and 


Townsend in the New York Sun. 
Ruth Williams thinks they need a 28th 
point: ‘Watch your grammar.” 

* 2s @ 

You can’t be a heel a// your life 
without being smacked by the pave- 
ment! 

* * * 

Hal Frank, in the Toronto Saturday; 
Night, says there was “the pre-war era, 
the war era, the post-war era, and now 
the postponed-war era.’” Which, if 
history really repeats, is just another 
pre-war era. 

x * x 

“George W. Barr Honored bv Ven- 
tilating Body.’’—Headline. He should 
be cooler, anyhow. 

* ke x 

RCA Victor can take a hint. They're 

calling it “Victrola” again. 
* ok * 

As I left the office, people were 
looking up toward the upper floors of 
a skyscraper. I wondered if it might 
be another world-weary young man 
about to take the sickening jump. 
Slowly, I looked too. It was a sky- 
writer smoking up the heavens with 
the name, ‘Pepsi-Cola.’ I felt better 
at once. 

When the country isn’t crying the 
blues, it’s crying the Reds! 


Slang is teddibly vulgar, but sa ex- 
pressive. Frinstance, the 
term for the xylophone: 
pile.”’ 


swingster 
“The wood 


For our own Anticlimax Dept., a 
sign seen along New Jersey's White 
Horse Pike: “Champagne Charlie 
Beer on Draught.” 


At the Brown Swan Club, Schroon 
Lake, N. Y., Phil Schwartz picked up 
a table doiley plugging the bar. The 
hot-weather drinks up there “take the 
temper out of temperature.” Rather 
neat. 


The pattern of which reminds me: 
In the event of foreign invasion on 
our north, FDR wants to be known as 
the man who put the aid in Canadian. 

%* K 1 

“Do you believe in fairies?” asks a 
little milk ad. How do you mean, 
believe in them? 

The baby in the Vanta garment ad 
is saying: “You can’t pin that on 
me!’ A smart headline to introduce 
a nice bit of comic-stripping. 

a ae 

In astronomy, and in a_ bathing- 
beauty contest, the search is for a 
heavenly body. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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rates Charlotte as the best test market for cities 
of our size in this part of the country and rates 


“radio” as the preferred medium in the market. 


We're proud of the tribute but we warn radio 
advertisers that results here are likely to be far, 
far greater than can be accomplished almost 


anywhere else in America. 


Here’s why. There are more than two and a 
half million persons in WBT’s daytime primary 
area alone. It is virtually an undivided two-and- 


a-half millions. Almost everybody in The Pied- 


mont listens to WBT when they listen to the 
radio. And in Charlotte itself—in the largest 
coincidental study ever made in this area— 
34,888 telephone interviews spread over 14 hours 
of the day, every day of the week of April 
3, 1938—Crossley, Inc. found that on a five-day 


average—79.1% of the families were listening to WB. 


When you buy radio time, you expect a share 
of the audience. But when you buy WBT time, 
you receive almost all of the audience. And 
WBT’s rates are lower than for almost any 


other 50,000 watt station in America! 


A CBS STATION 


50,000 WATTS - CHARLOTTE, N. C. - 
Owned and operated by the Columbia Broadcasting System. Represented by Radio Sales: 
New York « Chicago * Detroit * Milwaukee + Birmingham + 


Los Angeles * San Francisco 


Our Apologies, Collier’s 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


National advertisers are not so plentiful 
on the Pacific Coast that it gives me any 
great “lift” to find Colliers left out of 
your recital of the list of magazines used 
by Coast advertisers. 

On page 23 of your August 15 issue in 
the list of the Sunkist advertising it is 
most embarrassing to me to note that 
Collier's is not included with the other 
magazines which are actually carrying the 
campaign. 

M. T. GATES, 
Collier's, The National Weekly, 
San Francisco Office. 


(It was an error. Collier's is right up 
in the forefront of the citrus list; our Pacific 
Coast correspondent had that fact straight, 
but it was muffed in the home office re- 
writing.—-THE Epirors.) 


More Pictographs 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

For some time now I have been taking 
the keenest interest in the Pictographs 
which you have been publishing, but have 
been very disappointed to see how few of 
them you have published lately. 

Naturally you are largely governed in the 
selection of your editorial matter by the 
wishes of your readers, and I want to get 
my vote in right now for bigger, better, 
and more Pictographs. In fact, I would 
like to see two-thirds of each issue devoted 
to them, for they are the most helpful 
information for day-to-day working prob- 
lems of anything I see published in adver- 
tising and related magazines. 

ROBERT C, HATTERSLEY, 
Life, 
New York, N. Y. 

(Since Mr. Hattersley is in the publish- 

ing business himself we assume that he 


e Six Sparkling Safedge 
glasses and acolorftul, serv- 
iceable tray featuring Snow 


White, 


HEAVY BOOKINGS FOR THE 
FALL MONTHS assure a continu- 
ance of the unprecedented popu- 
larity of Walt Disney's motion picture 
masterpiece—the enduring and 
nation-wide appeal of his inimitable 
little characters. Thus, this premium 


The Seven Dwarfs 
—and their forest friends. 


BOOST FALL SALES 


meets an interest that is UNIVERSAL 
...reaches a market that is RECEP- 
TIVE ... creates an URGE to own. 
A Libbey representative will gladly 
explain how Sales have been stimu- 
lated for others. Write the nearest 
Libbey office TODAY. 


LIBBEY SAFEDGE 


LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, 


Chrysler Building, New York . . 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


. LaSalle-Wacker Building, Chicago 
+» » Whitney Bank Building, New Orleans . 


. « 2 Leader Lane, Toronto. 


wants us to carry more than one-third of 
the total folio in advertising and that his 
division therefore applies only to the edi- 
torial sections —THE EpIrors.) 


Unrelated Premiums 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

In your July 15 issue you had an article 
on premiums. On page 38 under a com- 
bination skillet and Seminole tissue ad re- 
print you commented, “Seminole; well, the 
premium isn’t exactly related.” It reminds 
us of a local ad published this Spring 
wherein a store ran the following: 

Picnic Basket and 10 Rolls Toilet Tissue 
Both for 79¢. 

Again, referring to the skillet and Semin- 
ole ad, this same firm gives out butcher 
knives with Seminole, too. What a chance 
for so-called “dirty” puns! 

MARTIN OLSEN, Advertising Manager, 
Warner Hardware Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Consumer’s Opinion of 
Advertising 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Your survey on “What the Consumer 
Thinks of Advertising—1938 and 1934” 
has just passed through my hands. To say 
it was interesting would be a gross under- 
statement. I believe you have caught the 
trend that is making the consumer's mind 
a question mark. We in the advertising 
fraternity have always tried to be ethical 
about the claims in advertising, but con- 
sumer groups have in some manner or 
means defeated our purpose. Most adver- 
tisers are conscious of this trend and doing 
everything in their power to crowd it back. 

One interesting interpretation in your 
survey that you may or may not have 
thought of is this: The relative position 
(approximately) of the products compare 
closely to the amount of advertising. In 
other words, the more an advertiser spends 
in placing his product before the con- 
sumer’s eyes, the more the consumer be- 
lieves he is trying to deceive him. 

L. J. NELSON, 
Wade Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, IIl. 


(We don’t entirely agree with Subscriber 
Nelson. His conclusion seems true up to a 
certain point, but isn’t the type of product 
likely to be even more important than the 
amount of the appropriation? To some 
consumers certain products are immoral, 
dangerous, unethical, etc. While to every- 
one the automobile is probably a perfectly 
moral product, cigarettes, liquor, even cos- 
metics, are not moral to a certain fragment 
of the population. Therefore, companies in 
those fields are likely to get more com- 
plaints to the effect that their advertising 
is false, exaggerated, in bad taste, etc. 

Many other readers commented on this 
survey. W. R. Beardsley, of the Miles 
Laboratories, wanted five extra copies; W. 
V. Ballew, sales manager of the Dr. Pepper 
Co., hopes that it will be possible for SM 
to continue this most worthwhile study: 
“I believe your method is sound, your 
studies conclusive’; Howard Henderson, 
vice-president of the J. Walter Thompson 
Co., commented, “the comparison with 
1934 was particularly interesting’; Louis 
J. F. Moore, editor of American Druggist, 
asked for 15 extra copies because it ties in 
so closely with his ““Who’s a Guinea-Pig?” 
campaign; A. Phillips, Jr., vice-president 
of the Phillips Packing Co., wrote, “‘sur- 
veys of this nature undoubtedly carry con- 
siderable value.’"—-THE Epirors) 
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@ It's hard enough to get consumers to read adver 
tising ... let alone retailers ... yet rotogravure has 
repeatedly demonstrated its ability to do both. 

The letter on the next page from an outstanding 
maker of women's garments, who has used the 
Rotogravure Sections consistently for the past 7 
years, explains how this unusual advertising reaches 
both consumer and retailer ... thus actually pro 


viding More for Advertising Money 
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“Yes Dad, we'll meet you at 7 ... yes, the flowers 
came and you’re an angel... and Dad, wait till 
you see Mother! I’ve got her into a Veil of Youth, 
too, and you won't know us apart!” 


Today's mothers and daughters find their fondest dreams fulfilled in 
Veil of Youth. It’s a Le Gant —the corset that's different because it 
combines the comfort of elastic with the control of cloth. They adore, 
too, the gentle uplift of A’lure, the stretchable bra. 


Girdles and Corselettes $5 to $35—also A’lure, the stretchable bra, $1.50 to $5 


Write for free 24-page illustrated booklet, “The Corset That's Different” 
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Chirurg Presents New Film 


James Thomas Chirurg Co., Boston, has 
introduced what is said to be the first 
sound slide film presented by any New 
England agency and one of the first ever 
to tell its story by featuring both clients 
and non-clients. It is offered to publishers 
and others interested in presenting the 
general story of better selling to groups 
and organizations. Chirurg’s name appears 
only in the final slide, which may be 
eliminated. 

Two business men, labeled “Success” 
and “Failure” in the film, argue about 
the relative values of advertising and 
selling, emphasizing Chirurg’s “basic sales 
idea.” While such a phrase as “the 
standard of quality for 47 years” is not 
a basic sales idea, the film points out, 
“Turret Top,” and “Stop and Go Driving” 
are. Both are employed by firms which 
are not Chirurg clients. One of the lat- 
ter's accounts is mentioned as an example 
of use of a basic sales idea. 


Agency Notes 


Kelly, Nason & Winsten, Inc., announces 
for its client, the State of New York Bu- 
reau of Publicity, that more than 100 daily 
newspapers will be used in the Fall cam- 
paign, which will stress the State’s Autumn 
attractions for tourists and also various rec- 
reational centers. 

Sherman K, Ellis, president, Sherman K. 
EHis & Co., New York, and advertising 
counsel to Hiram Walker-Gooderham & 
Worts, Ltd., has sailed for Europe with 
Harry C. Hatch, chairman of the board of 
the latter company, to attend the official 
opening of the new Hiram Walker Scotch 
distillery in Dumbarton, Scotland, on Sep- 
tember 28. Following the opening, Mr. 
Ellis will make a study of advertising 
methods in Great Britain. 

Levy-Myerson Agency, Chicago, has 
changed its name to the Irvin Myerson 
Agency. Offices have been moved to 330 
South Wells Street. 


Account Changes 


To: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn’s 
Chicago office, the Stromberg Electric Co.'s 
account. Frank Presbrey Co., the 
account of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. . . . Franklin Bruck Advertising 
Corp., New York, the account of the Mary- 
land Baking Co., Inc., Baltimore, manufac- 
turers of ice cream cones, wafers and con- 
tainers. 

To: Sherman K. Ellis Co., New York, 
the Hartmann Trunk Co.'s account. . . . 
Anderson, Davis & Platte, Inc., New York, 
the account of Marlowe Equipment, Inc., 
manufacturers of the Exercycle, an electri- 
cally operated exercise machine that com- 
bines the motions of horseback riding, 
cycling and rowing. 

To: Cowan & Dengler, Inc., the account 
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of Appleton & Cox, New York, marine 
insurance specialists representing 13 lead- 
ing companies. . Frank Best & Co., 
New York, Filer-Machol, Inc.'s, account. 

To: Compton Advertising, Inc., New 
York, Procter and Gamble Co.'s Fluffo 
account, effective immediately. 

Federated Sales Service, Inc., Boston, has 
been named sales and marketing counsel 
for Metallic Packing Co., Wakefield, Mass., 
manufacturers of a greaseless mechanical 
seal for automobile water pumps and 
makers of the Fempac line of radiator 
cleaner, radiator liquid sealer, and glass 
cleaner. 


Donald H. Long (left) and Clifford 
Sutter (right), whose new positions with 
N. W. Ayer are noted below. 


People 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., has announced 
three additions to its New York staff. 
Donald H. Long has been transferred from 


the agency's London office to New York, 
where he is handling radio and general 
publicity. Clifford Sutter, account repre- 
sentative, has moved from the Philadel- 
phia branch to New York. Before joining 
the Ayer organization in February, 1937, 
Mr. Sutter was with the Crowell Publish- 
ing Co. representing Collier's. Robert Col- 


Robert Collins 
joins the Ayer 
radio department. 


lins, formerly vice-president in charge of 
the New York office of the George H. 
Hartman Co., has joined the radio division 
of Ayer’s New York office. Mr. Collins 
has long been engaged in radio writing, 
production and merchandising, formerly 
was a member of the copy department of 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Ivey & Ellington, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
added to its staff John E. Burns, account 
executive who, for the last three years, 
was in charge of the Philadelphia office of 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc. 

John E. Roberson, formerly new business 
manager and account executive of the 
Charles W. Hoyt agency, New York, has 
joined the Federal Advertising Agency, of 
the same city, as account executive. 

Harold Cabot & Co., Boston, has added 
Allan Gottschaldt, formerly president of 
Gottschaldt & Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta, to 
its staff as account executive. John E. 
Kennedy becomes treasurer of the company. 

Dr. Michael A. Hodgson has left the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Food and Drug Division, Washington, to 
join Lake-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., Memphis, as 
medical director. Mr. Hodgson’s work 
will include “research in therapeutics, an- 
alyses, tests and consumer observation” to 
facilitate the company’s planning, merchan- 
dising, copy preparation, etc., with ‘medi- 
cal and cosmetic advisory service for manu- 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC is cen- 
trally located. Itis within atwo- 
block radius of important office 
buildings and theatres. It’s not 


| W. 0. SEELBACH 


| Manager 


Visitors All Agree... it’s the 


FINEST HOTEL 
IN DETROIT 


BOOK-CADILLAC # 


Washington Boulevard at Michigan Avenue, Detroit 


National Hotel Management Co., Inc. 
The Hotel Network Streamlined for Service 


facturers in this field.” 


merely a “place to stay”. . . it 
is a place to live enjoyably! All 
rooms are spacious and modern 
. ++ Minimum rate $3.00. 


RALPH HITZ 
President 
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Cooking Prowess Creates Orders 


for Seattle Gas Salesmen 


Soups, souffles and steaks 
are all a part of the reper- 
toire of this staff of Pacific 


Northwest range pushers. 


OR the past two years, from 

250 to 300 women in clubs and 

church groups have been 

reached cach week by a ‘‘mis- 
sionary’’ salesman of the Seattle Gas 
Co. The message he carries concerns 
the efficiency of cooking with gas. 

He broils steaks smokelessly, fries 
chickens, makes corn pudding, bakes 
a cake, prepares liver——in fact, does 
a complete job of cooking with gas 
on a stage before the group. Ten 
cents a head, up to 100, is paid for 
each person in attendance, and this is 
turned over to the club treasury. (A 
minimum attendance of 50 is re- 
quired.) The cooked dishes are also 
sold for the benefit of the club 
treasury. 

Cooking sessions have been so 
popular that no kind of publicity has 
been necessary to bring a full calendar 
of engagements. Even a men’s serv- 
ice club asked to have the cooking 
salesman put on a show for them, 
and members evinced as much intelli- 
gent interest as the homemakers 
themselves. 


They Cook Their Way to Sales 


“Heads” are counted by tabulating 
slips filled in by attendants, giving the 
name and address, the type of fuel in 
use, and the approximate age of the 
range now in use. These are prospect 
slips for the salesmen assigned to the 
district. These men are introduced to 
the audience at the conclusion of the 
cooking show, as individuals who will 
be glad to answer any individual 
questions which women may not feel 
to be of sufficient general interest to 
ask from the floor. This procedure 
puts the men on the job directly in 
touch with the particular public they 
are paid to serve, as well as to sell. 

Seattle Gas salesmen are paid a base 
salary, which may be called a “rent 
and grocery” allowance, so as to com- 
pensate them for any missionary work. 
Their commission for selling appli- 
ances is based on the load building 
potentiality of the appliance involved. 
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This means that the missionary 
spirit is strong in the entire staff of 
30 men. They are quick to sell the 
“gas idea.” Every member of the 
siaff, from Sales Manager Norbert O. 
Fratt to the newest member, can cook. 
A whole meal prepared in the oven, 
a whole meal prepared over one bur- 
ner atop the stove, smokeless broiling, 
cakes—these and more are in their cul- 
inary repertoire, and are taken as a 
matter of course. 

All men on the sales staff were 


schooled in the art of cookery by an 
intensive training course. First, the 
sales head and his assistant put on a 
demonstration for the supervisors, and 
then the supervisors put on a show for 
four salesmen. The following evening 
the four salesmen changed their roles 
to performer, and initiated four other 
members of the staff. The cycle was 
continued and in some instances re- 
peated, until all of the men had 
watched and practiced and had been 
adjudged efficient cooks, 

Instead of recounting his own ex- 
perience in baking a cake, to explain 
a point to a customer, a salesman will 
transfer this experience to an alleged 
aunt, sister or another customer, from 
whom a woman will not resent taking 
first-hand advice. 


Production Guarantee Opens New 


Key Accounts for Graton & Knight 


A new sales approach, well merchandised to the trade and 


backed with business paper advertising, sells 39% of a 


Grade A prospect list for industrial manufacturer. 


O matter how good a product 

is, there are some purchasing 

agents who never give it a 

trial. Too frequently they are 
wedded to a certain company or brand 
name; or doubt the product’s claims; 
or just will not bother to try it under 
actual operating conditions. 


Such was the problem faced by 
Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass., leather belting manufacturers. 
The company’s Research belting was a 
quality product, with actual production 
records that placed it in many plants 
where it had never been before. But, 
even though more G & K Research 
belting was (and is) in use than any 
other brand, there remained plenty of 
prospects who did not see fit to give 
it a trial. 

Graton & Knight's sales organization 
so capably handled the problem of get- 
ing a trial order that after three months 
they had sold 39% of a selected group 
of these large, much-sought-after pros- 
pects. Aggressive selling in 150 plants 
where the answer had previously been 
“no,” placed Research belting in nearly 
60 of them—evidence that the selling 
idea was extraordinarily successful. 

Transmission belting. had always 
been sold as a commodity. Salesmen 
talked ‘“‘center stock weight,” “less 
stretch,” “immediate delivery” and 
“price’—and “price’’ always decided 


the issue. A belt was a belt, and that’s 
all there was to it. 

Graton & Knight had always been 
convinced that its Research belting was 
superior to other brands. What was 
needed was some method to convince 
purchasers. The first step was creating 
the Home of Research, combining 
G & K’s experimental and testing 
facilities into an institution which pur- 
ported to be the finest in the business. 
So—if one brand of belting could be 
better than the others, then Graton & 
Knight, reasonably, should make it. 

Next step was to translate the Home 
of Research into terms of benefit to the 
user, What was developed appears to 
be an advertising trick—the “Bonus 
Zone,” that space between the pulleys 
where better belting results in increased 
machine production. Fundamentally, 
though, the “Bonus Zone” was only 
the picturization of a new sales idea— 
belting as a means of increasing pro- 
duction. 

For two years Graton & Knight col- 
lected reports of production increases 
resulting from a change to Research 
belting. Meanwhile, both salesmen 
and advertising talked the new idea of 
“profits from belting,” and sales re- 
sponded, even though there was noth- 
ing more tangible to back up the 
salesmen’s assertion than pictures of 
the Home of Research laboratories. 
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Reports of increased production 
proved so consistent that the company 
launched its guarantee of 1% to 2% 
increased production on machines 
equipped with Research belting. If 
this belting didn’t make good, under 
the guarantee, the company refunded 
the full purchase price. 

Acceleration to this sales attack was 
obtained with an advertising campaign 
placed by Graton & Knight’s agency, 
James Thomas Chirurg Co. It used 
black and white full pages in Fortune, 
American Machinist, Cotton, Factory, 
Mill & Factory, Mill Supplies, and 
Power, as well as many double-trucks 
in color. An insert in Thomas’ Reg- 
ister listed every distributor and told 
the guarantee story. 

Advertising featured: ‘The new 
Research belting can produce such 
bonuses as $3,000 (estimated) a year 
on a single machine—15 feet an hour 
extra on spinning frames—a 30% 
time saving on a grinder—$2.88 a year 
extra profit on each of several hundred 
looms—17 2/3¢ extra profit on each 
tank of gas produced by a chemical 
manufacturer.” The campaign was 
thus based on facts, facts that made 
the guarantee ring with its truth. 

And— 

1. Each advertisement, acted out in 
regional sales meetings at which job- 
bers and retailers were present, showed 
how the basic sales idea was used in 
selling, and how the advertising helped 
the salesman. . 

2. Direct mail about the guarantee 
was sent out, and jobbers and retailers 
were furnished with similar material. 

3. Folders, large and small, for di- 
rect mail and personal distribution, 
presented typical consumer reports 
keyed to trading areas. 

4. Stickers, simulating the guaran- 
tee, were attached to all correspondence 
—-sales letters, invoices, receipts, etc. 

5. A guarantee tag was attached to 
each shipment of the product. 

6. Testing apparatus at trade shows 
demonstrated the product actually out- 
performing competitors. 

7. Display cards carrying the guar- 
antee were furnished supply houses 
and retail store outlets. 

8. Cooperative advertising material 
was furnished so that the guarantee 
could be published over the distribu- 
tor’s narne. 

9. Records of performance were 
compiled in a pocket-size, loose-leaf 
book for convenient use by salesmen 
and distributors. These records were 
broken down into divisions—metal 
working, textile, lumber, paper, food 
and miscellaneous—so that G & K’s 
major industries were covered with 
concrete instances applicable to each. 
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Cash Inon 


Extra Profits 
with the 


Ké Group Plan 


Frequency Discounts for National 


How the [& IGroup Plan Advertisers 

Helps You Increase Sales Fork the first time, national advertisers can 
ctesk see-ank Game ol save up to 10% on the gross billing of a 

rate card... file folder style consistent newspaper campaign in two out- 

for cach newspaper. standing profit-producing markets ... Iowa 
Uniform Merchandising Co and IMlinois. 

operation with a guaranteed The unparalleled IT & I Group with 74 

minimum assured by’ each 


dailies participating, assures actual cash sav- 


paper. : : : 
ings for you through its liberal Frequency 


Frequency Discounts for Na 


tional Advertisers, similar to Discount Schedule. Discount applies to in- 
local rate advertisers. dividual papers. Use one or more. 

Uniform style and form of Write today for the complete schedule. See 
Market Information with iden- how it saves money for both large and small 
tical presentation from each advertisers, 


market. 


Uniform consumer and retail 
trade surveys. 


Increased Sales from 74 Important 
lowa and Illinois Markets 


Agencies and advertisers deal 
directly with each paper in 
line schedules and in HERE’S another profit . . . from increased 

sales ... awaiting alert advertisers like 
yourself in the live lowa and Illinois market. 
lowa has an annual farm income that regu- 
larly goes over one-half billion dollars and 
an industrial income that exceeds the agri- 
cultural total by approximately 100 million 

s dollars. 

In Illinois, agricultural income averages 
$450,000,000 or more in addition to a four 
and one-half billion dollar industrial total. 

. , Here’s the huge profitable market you've 
One Letter Brings You Complete been seeking. The I & I Group Plan enables 
Information on One or All of — you to cover it thoroughly and economically 


These Markets without worry, confusion or waste. 
You are invited to use this new s ss 
easy way to get full market in- Effortless, Time-saving Placing of 


formation or any other data on Newspaper Schedules 
1 or 74 individual markets. No 


: xa ITH uniform, standardized market infor- 
need to write each paper. Simply 


mation, consumer and retail surveys 
address your request to the Seite 


Iowa Daily Press Association, 
Shops Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, 
or Daily Newspaper League of 
Illinois, Leland Office Bildgz., 
Springfield, Mlinois. 


merchandising cooperation, frequency § dis- 
counts and an easy-to-use file folder rate 
card, schedules in:74 Iowa and IJilinois dailies 
can be placed with new ease and confidence. 

Here’s a new era in advertiser-publisher 
cooperation that means increased profits for 
you with less work. Get into this market 
Take full advantage of the I & I Group Plan. 
(jet full details now. 


Iowa Daily Press Association 


Daily Newspaper League of [Illinois 
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How to Win More Space for Your 
Goods on Department Store Counters 


Cultivate the salespeople who sell your wares—and give 


them ideas, is Rule 1 for getting good interior displays. 


BY JAMES 


Cc. CUMMING 


Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., New York 


OW is your merchandise dis- 
played on the counters of 
department stores? Is it fea- 
tured as frequently as you 

think it should be? Does it get the 
prominence it deserves? Are the dis- 
plays attractive? 

If you have to give a negative an- 
swer to these questions, it’s very likely 
that you aren’t working as you should 
with the stores’ salespeople. It's all 
very well to work closely with mer- 
chandise men, buyers and display man- 
agers. But if you don’t get your story 
across to the salespeople you miss the 
key to the counter display of merchan- 
dise in practically all stores. For, with 
the exception of a few of the very 
largest stores, the display department 
is far too busy to concern itself with 
the details of counter display of mer- 
chandise. Under the general supervi- 
sion of the buyer, and still more re- 
motely of the display department, the 
actual arrangement of merchandise on 
store counters is left to the salespeople. 

How can you get department store 
salespeople to build better counter dis- 
plays for your merchandise ? 

You must, first, have good ideas for 
merchandise displays to offer them. No 
matter what you may think of the 
calibre of the men and women who 
sell your goods in stores, you must re- 
member that they are all human and 
that they are, therefore, working for 
praise and advancement almost as much 
as for increased commissions. One 
sure way for the salesperson to get a 
pat on the back from his superiors is 
to display merchandise in a way that 
will get the attention of customers. 
Therefore, if you give her the ideas, 
she will carry them out. 

It’s all very well to send out a 
snappy-looking cabinet with your intro- 
ductory assortment, dust off your hands 
and think, “Now that’s out of the 
way. What happens if there wasn’t 
room enough on the selling floor for 
your cabinet when it arrived? What 
happens if it was stored away for fu- 
ture use? Will it stay in the stock 
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room, gathering dust? Or will you 
keep offering new display ideas, cen- 
tering around the cabinet, that will 
prove so interesting that the cabinet 
will be brought out of hiding and 
placed in a position of prominence? 

It may be that your line doesn’t need 
anything so elaborate as a cabinet for 
its display. Even if you limit the dis- 
plays you prepare to flashers, counter 
cards or similar devices, they will get 
more use if you give the salespeople 
ideas for using them as a part of larger 
displays of your merchandise. 


Simple suggestions that need no 
cabinets or other manufacturer’s acces- 
sories are welcomed by any store. An 
underwear manufacturer, for example, 
recently gained valuable display prom- 
inence for his merchandise by suggest- 
ing that it be attached with clothes pins 
to a line stretched between poles at 
opposite corners of an aisle table. This 
emphasized the washability of the 
underwear at the same time that it dis- 
played it. 

A constant flow of display ideas go- 
ing direct to the salespeople is essen- 
tial, therefore, to getting better displays 
of merchandise on retail counters. 

In addition to being good, these 
ideas must be simple. Department 
store salespeople, remember, are not 
expert display men. Regardless of how 
eager they may be to get the praise of 
the boss with an idea you give them, 
they are paid primarily for selling, and 
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“and three cans of soup du jour.” 
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they aren’t going to let others in the 
department get all the customers while 
they try to figure out a complicated set 
of instructions. 

No matter how good a display sug- 
gestion may seem to you, don’t send it 
out unless it can pass this simple test: 
Provide your secretary with the neces- 
sary merchandise for the display you 
have in mind. Then ask her to read 
over your instructions and set up the 
display. If she can’t complete the job 
in ten minutes without help from you, 
forget it. The salesgirl in the store 
won’t have half as much interest in fol- 
lowing your instructions as your secre- 
tary has. 


So far so good, you say. But how 
do I get my ideas for displaying mer- 
chandise into store salespeople’s hands. 

There are a number of channels 
through which your ideas can flow: 

The house magazine. A number of 
manufacturers who do a top-notch job 
of selling through department stores 
issue these publications edited speci- 
cally for salespeople. 


The best and most successful of such 
house organs are those that avoid 
bugle-blowing by the manufacturers 
who publish them, but instead set out 
honestly and conscientiously to give the 
salesperson sound selling ideas. These 
suggestions should be on what to say 
to customers, how to reach more pros- 
pects, how to sell over the telephone 
or through personal letters, and similar 
topics that will interest those who are 
selling your product to consumers. 

In all these magazines, one of the 
most thoroughly read and most acted 
on “departments” is that containing 
suggestions for the display of merchan- 
dise. Salespeople are as hungry for 
display ideas as they are for sugges- 
tions on how to close sales. 


Reach Salespeople at Home 


Special bulletins. The “flash sheet,” 
a boiled-down set of instructions, usu- 
ally multigraphed or mimeographed, is 
a frequentir used medium. It can be 
issued whenever a good idea is devel- 
oped, but to get maximum interest, 
publications of this type should be 
scheduled in advance so they reach the 
salespeople with greatest frequency 
during the height of the selling season 
for your merchandise. Thus your line 
will get most display on retail counters 
at a time when more consumers will 
be interested in it. 


These bulletins, also, should be sent 
to the home addresses of the sales- 
people so they will be able to digest 
your suggestions at their leisure. 

Getting the home addresses is worth 
the trouble it takes. Often the buyer 
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will give them to you, if you can dem- 
onstrate to him that you want them in 
order to help him do a better training 
job. Or your own house salesman can 
get them direct from the salespeople 
themselves. Or you can conduct a 
simple contest, such as a letter-writing 
or slogan contest, a rule of which is 
that each entrant shall supply his name 
and home address. Or you can offer a 
simple award, such as a mechanical 
pencil, to every salesperson selling your 
product who sends you his name and 
home address. 

If you send your bulletins to the 
department in which your product is 
sold, with a request that they be dis- 
tributed to the salespeople, the buyer 
will usually cooperate in seeing that 
each of his people gets one. Sending 
them to the salespeople’s homes, how- 
ever, is surer and builds more good 
will among them by indicating your 
personal interest in them. 

The letter of instructions. If your 
ideas take the form of counter cards or 
more elaborate display pieces that re- 
quire mounting or fitting together, a 
letter telling how to do it is a good 
avenue of approach to salespeople. 
This letter should be written primarily 
to “‘sell” the display to the sales force. 
If this is done thoroughly, your in- 


New Patented Phone 


structions will be followed, even if 
they occupy a relatively inconspicuous 
part of the letter, 

Letters of instruction and the dis- 
plays they describe should be sent di- 
rectly to the store, of course, clearly 
marked for the department in which 
they are to be used. But they should 
not be allowed to rest, or the display 
may be put aside in a corner of the 
receiving room or in a bin on the sell- 
ing floor and forgotten completely. 

They should be followed up with 
articles in your house magazine or with 
bulletins going directly to the sales- 
people’s homes, so the salespeople will 
be so much interested in your display 
pieces that they will look for them and 
set them up. They'll do it, if you 
tell them about them in the right way. 

Salespeople’s clubs. A few manu- 
facturers have been highly successful 
with the organization of salespeople’s 
clubs in department stores. There is 
nothing elaborate about these clubs. 
Membership is obtained through an- 
nouncements in the manufacturet’s 
house magazine, and buyers are en- 
couraged to fill out entry blanks en- 
rolling their entire departments at one 
time. These entry blanks require that 


the club member's home address be 
included, 
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FLASHES THE NUMBER YOU WANT 


Here's an idea for your Holiday 
Remembrances, the most uséful desk 
piece on the market. Springs open at 
finger pressure to give split-second 
information on phone numbers, 


BROWN & 


names, and addresses. It is clever, 
useful, and lasting, the three quali- 
ties most important in a friendly busi- 
ness reminder for your customers. 
Let us show it to you. It’s good! 


BIGELOW 


Remembrance Advertising 


REG.U.S.PAT.OPF. 


84.38 .F 


PAUL, 


MINNESOTA 
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THIS HOTEL 


@ Under the same roof with you 
are the five fine buildings of the 
and the 


Terminal development, 


Union Terminal itself. 


@ Rooms are comfortable, the meals 
are famous. And everyone tries to 
prove we're glad to have you with 


us. 


Air-conditioned 
restaurants-—dancing 


Men’s Cafe. 


HOTEL), 


CLEVELAND 


Lcuclaitve 


PICTORIAL 
CHARTS 


Make dry figures live and have mean- 
ing; tell the story through picture charts 
in one quarter the space and ten times 
the reader interest and understanding. 


Use 


Sales 


them for— 
Presentations 
National Advertising 
Stockholders’ Reports 
House Organs 
Convention Exhibits 


Sales Manuals. 


If you like SM’s Marketing Pictographs 
you will like our work, for we have 
designed those pages every month. 


You will be under no obligation if you 
ask for suggestions and prices, 


THE CHARTMAKERS 
202 East 44th St. 
New York City 
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In their operation, the clubs are 
essentially little more than a series of 
bulletins sent out at regular intervals. 
Some clubs have small house magazines 
of their own, but whether the club 
vehicle is a bulletin or a magazine its 
purpose is the same—to provide the 
club members with information and 
ideas they can use in their work. 

One club that was formed recently 
enrolled 3,000 members in its first six 
weeks. Another, in operation for sev- 
eral years, has over 5,500 salespeople 
on its rolls. 

Obviously, the bulletins and maga- 
zines of salespeople’s clubs offer ex- 
cellent opportunities for spreading 
your thoughts on the display of your 
merchandise. Because the members 
originally asked to be enrolled they will 
read what you send them with care, 
and your suggestions will fall on open 
ears. 


Your Salesmen-Teachers 


Your own salesmen. lf you have 
salesmen who call directly on depart- 


| ment stores, they can be of inestimable 


help in training salespeople to display 


| your merchandise and in setting up the 


displays you send out. There’s a big 
added advantage in having your sales- 
men do this work, for they can report 
back on whether your ideas are prac- 
tical or not. 

However, your men will, themselves, 
need careful instruction in how to train 
salespeople. They can’t work with 
salespeople on the selling floor in the 
midst of a busy day, and often special 
arrangements must be made with the 
buyer before they are permitted to talk 
with the selling personnel at all. 

But buyers are so anxious to see that 
their salespeople are properly trained 
that the salesman with a constructive 
program will have no difficulty in get- 
ting a hearing. He should arrange 
with the buyer for a meeting of sales- 
people before the opening of the store 
in the morning or after it closes. The 
ideas for merchandise displays he pre- 
sents at the meeting should be carefully 
rehearsed so there will be no possibility 
of a hitch in the proceedings. 

The best method of presentation at 
the meeting is to build the display of 
merchandise right on the counter 
where it is to remain. While he is 
building it, the salesman delivers a 


| talk on how easy the merchandise is to 


display and on the main points to bring 
out in selling it. He then tells the 
salespeople where to look for addi- 


| tional, new suggestions for counter 


display that will be coming from you 
regularly. 

The meeting should be kept short; 
less than 15 minutes, if possible. Ad- 


ditional meetings should be held just 
as frequently as the itinerary of the 
salesmen permits. 

In the development of display ideas 
as in all phases of dealer work, un- 
selfishness is important. By this we 
mean that you should not necessarily 
subordinate your product in the sug- 
gestions you offer, but that you 
should suggest displays of merchan- 
dise that will take up the whole coun- 
ter when the store can’t afford to give 
them more than a few inches. If you 
will take the time to gain a working 
knowledge of the space problems of 
the store as they apply to counter dis- 
plays of merchandise, you will find that 
your ideas are used more frequently. 

When you put your instructions on 
paper, whether you use your house 
magazines, bulletins, letters or the 
literature of your salespeople’s club, be 
sure to illustrate liberally. Frequently 
display ideas that are hard to under- 
stand from a printed page can be ab- 
sorbed at a glance from an illustration 
or two. ° 

You can develop many ideas for the 
display of your merchandise from sug- 
gestions by the stores themselves. 

The best way to get them is to hold 
an interior display contest, which will, 
if it is properly conducted, generate 
enormous interest in the display of 
your product, and will, at the same 
time, give you ideas to be used in 
future bulletins or house magazines. 


Small Prizes But Big Returns 


Your display contests need not in- 
volve great expense. The average 
salesperson will work hard for a prize 
of $50, which is the equivalent of two 
weeks’ pay in most departments. With 
this as first prize, and additional 
smaller prizes to increase interest, you 
will get plenty of entries if your prod- 
uct is important enough to be of real 
contest calibre. 

Many manufacturers make a rule of 
the contest that one of their display 
pieces must be a part of each counter 
display submitted. The salesperson 
who builds it has the completed dis- 
play of merchandise photographed, and 
sends the picture to you for judging. 

And here’s the important point. 
Salespeople’s salaries aren’t big enough 
to warrant wagering the cost of the 
picture on winning a prize, and most 
stores have no budget to which such 
pictures can be charged. Therefore 
you will increase your entries greatly 
if you offer to pay the $3 or $5 needed 
to take a professional photograph. 

Stores like interior display contests 
so much that some stage them them- 
selves—proof, certainly, of the popu- 
larity of this type of merchandising. 
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Self-Service Markets Use 
Meal-Planner Featuring 
National Brands 


Operators of self-service food mar- 
kets—60 of them with 730 stores and 
doing an annual business of $149,- 
800,000—have found a way to take 
sales circulars out of the throw-away 
class. They are using each month 
mats prepared by McCall’s magazine 
which feature planned meals. 

The cooperating food market oper- 
ators receive from McCall’s each 
month an eight-page sales planner, 
mats for the two outside pages of an 
11 x 1634” circular and a giant win- 
dow poster. He guarantees to choose 
a minimum of ten McCall’s-advertised 
products to be included in his handbill 
with the line “As advertised in Mc- 
Call’s' magazine.” The _ illustration 
shows how a prominent southern chain 
uses a meal-planning page. The re- 
verse side teatures prices good for a 
particular day or week. All of the 
cooperating operators pay the entire 
cost of paper, plating, printing and 
distributing the 1,763,000 copies a 
month. 

An executive of one of the large 
grocery chains recently said “We have 
just completed an analysis of our sales 
in which we found that national 
brands move out of our self-service 
markets 40% faster than they do in 
our service stores.” Generally speak- 
ing, in the clerk-served chain stores 
the women get nationally advertised 
products if they demand them, but the 
other degrees of advertising effective- 


AIR EXPRESSED... 


SAMPLES “TOP” SALES CONVENTION— 


Smart sales manager plans knockout promotion on new holiday line. 

Wires South Bend plant “rush special samples by AIR EXPRESS dir- 
ect to convention hall”. Gets delivery, 1000 miles in 6 hours, and ties in 
his fast-moving line with super-speed service. Scores a direct sales hit, at 
trifling cost. Direct super-speed service to 220 key cities and direct rail-air 
connections to 23,000 cities and towns in United States and Canada; also 
to Latin America, Honolulu and Far East. For service phone RAIL- 
WAY EXPRESS—AIR EXPRESS Division. 

2,500 miles overnight. 
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IT’S AN OLD MICHIGAN 
Cc U Ss T 0 Mi If you remember the 1933-37 recovery you'll re- 


call that Michigan led the sales parade—with a sales pick-up twice as sharp as 
the national average. Those advertisers looking for outstanding, recovery lead- 
ing markets, are including Booth Michigan markets in their forthcoming news- 
paper plans. Ask |. A. Klein, 50 East 42nd Street, New York; or John E. Lut, 
435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


BOOTH UUNGan NEWSPAPERS 
GRAND RAPIDS PRESS MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 
FLINT JOURNAL BAY CITY TIMES KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 
SAGINAW NEWS JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT ANN ARBOR NEWS 


ness, namely, preference and accept- 
ance, operate without interference only 
in the self-served stores. 
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Air Castle of the South 


As you fly over Nashville, Tenn., one 
of the first things you notice is a slender, 
lace-like structure of steel, a radio tower, 
but different from all other radio towers 
by reason of one tangible fact and many 
intangible factors concerned with it. It is 
the tower which serves 50,000-watt WSM, 
“The Air Castle of the South.” The tan- 
gible fact that makes it unique is its 
height, 878 feet, the tallest radio tower 
in America. The intangible factors have 
to do with how WSM has earned the 
right to the title, “Air Castle of the 
South,” a story in which unusual enter- 
tainment, extraordinary service and adver- 
tising ethics play equal parts, 

Station WSM is the radio voice of the 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co., 
Inc., a stock company with over 3,000,000 
policies (industrial and ordinary) in force 
in 21 states. However, station officials and 
insurance company officials have always 
concurred in the belief that WSM’s first 
obligation was to its audience, and its 
primary concern a two-way service to that 
audience and to those advertisers using 
WSM time. Thus WSM has concentrated 
on constant improvement of physical and 
mechanical equipment to insure a better 
and more far-reaching signal, and a cor- 
responding improvement of the quality of 
broadcasting service to attract a larger and 
more loyal audience at the same time. In 
both of these undertakings it has made 
noteworthy progress, 

As an example of advertisers’ eagerness 
to tie up with “Air Castle” popularity, 
one WSM four-hour program is always 
sold out at least a year in advance. 
This program is WSM’s widely known 
Saturday night Grand Ole Opry, now on 


Model of the Air Castle: The doll’s house 

at the foot of the tower represents a good 

sized building dwarfed by 878 feet of 
soaring steel, 
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the air for the 13th year without inter- 
ruption. 

It is a simple program featuring four 
hours of authentic, unannotated hill music 
and songs, the real folk music of the Ten- 
nessee hills. It is heard weekly in every 
state in the United States and in 14 for- 
eign countries. Its listening audience, 
numbered in millions, is said to be the 
largest single-station audience of any radio 
program in America. It draws an average 
of over 50,000 letters a week plus a live 
audience of over 5,000, 30% of whom 
come from outside the state. The Grand 
Ole Opry program has been given the 
Radio Stars Award for Distinguished 
Service to Radio, the only single-station 
program ever to receive this hono:. 

Little wonder advertisers are eager to 
sponsor any portion of this Grand Ole 
Opry broadcast. WSM rates are based on 
a modest circle of primary coverage which 
includes Middle Tennessee, Western Ken- 
tucky, North Alabama, and parts of 
Georgia, and Mississippi, yet advertisers 
know from experience that the Saturday 
night coverage extends in all directions a 
thousand miles beyond this primary area. 

There is a lot of musical space between 
hill music and the Negro spirituals (such 
as the Fisk Jubilee singers, a program 
originating on WSM and used as a sus- 
taining feature by NBC), and a lot of 
people who do not care particularly for 
either. But WSM takes up the slack be- 
tween the two by the simple yet somewhat 
costly expedient of maintaining a talent 
staff which numbers some 250 artists, rang- 
ing from a former Metropolitan basso to a 
veteran Broadway producer who whips dra- 
matic sketches into shape in a network- 
worthy fashion, 

You doubtless remember the disastrous 
Louisville flood of 1937, and the long 
hours and days through which the only 
news from the stricken city was the weary 
voice of a radio announcer appealing end- 
lessly, “Send a boat to blank street, three 
trapped on roof of building’ .. . “send 
a boat” ... “send a boat.” ... 

It happened like this: Knowing that 
all power was shortly to fail, Station 
WHAS of Louisville, sent out an SOS to 
WSM asking for the entire facilities of 
the “Air Castle of the South.” The re- 
quest was gladly granted and when the 
power did go off, emergency batteries en- 
abled the telephone company to keep a wire 
clear from Louisville to Nashville. By 
means of this wire, the Louisville station 
kept sending relief bulletins to WSM. 
These were broadcast on the WSM wave 
length not only to the listening world, but 
to rescue squads in Louisville itself. 

As soon as the crisis was past and com- 
munications were re-established, WSM, 
realizing that thousands had been left home- 
less and scattered, threw all its facilities 
into the establishment of a Missing Per- 
sons Bureau. The station established files 
on 20,000 missing refugees in 48 hours and 
was. able to locate and reunite 5,000 of 
them in the same time! 


The station walks hand in hand with the 
parent insurance company to offer a wide- 
flung merchandising service. Here’s how 
it works: The National Life & Accident 
Insurance Co. has 3,500 agents operating in 
its area. These agents need door open- 
ers. The people they call on know WSM, 
are predisposed to look with favor on WSM 
advertised products for reasons before out- 
lined. Therefore an elaborate WSM pic- 
ture-program schedule occupies an impor- 
tant place in the visual sales manuals of 
the National Life field representatives, who 
call attention to WSM’s spot commercial 
programs as they call upon over 100,000 
homes in 21 states every day. On some 
occasions, the insurance company and WSM 
have even made the National Life field 
force available for sampling a meritorious 
advertised product. 


July Leaders in Magazine 
Advertising 

The toilet goods, food, alcoholic bever- 
ages, and passenger car automotive indus- 
tries were the largest magazine advertisers 
(excluding farm papers) during the month 
of July, according to Advertising Review 
for August. 

Toilet goods advertisers invested $1,113,- 
909, distributing $477,533 among wom- 
en’s magazines with Ladies’ Home Journal 
receiving the largest allocation—$87,733— 
and McCall’s following with $82,755. 
Among the weeklies, which carried a total 
of $302,350 in toilet goods advertising, 
SEP received $68,358, the greatest amount, 
and The American Weekly, $52,857. 
Movie-radio-fiction magazines carried $162,- 
964 of this industry’s advertising, and 
among them Macfadden’s Women’s Group 
led with $51,362. Cosmopolitan received 
$40,803 of the $115,647 allocated among 
the general magazines, and Redbook $35,- 
283. 

The food industry, placing $1,074,150 
worth of advertising in magazines, was 
second largest investor. Of that amount 
$588,379 went to women’s magazines and 
$375,831 to weeklies. In the latter group, 
SEP received most—$176,415 and The 
American Weekly was second with $87,- 
472. Ladies’ Home Journal \ed among 
the women’s magazines, carrying $127,148 
of the industry's advertising and was fol- 
lowed by Woman’s Home Companion with 
$111,718. 

Of the $534,600 allocated to magazine 
advertising by alcoholic beverages, general 
magazines and weeklies received most— 
the former $178,960, of which $68,583 
went to Esquire and $36,800 to Cosmopoli- 
tan—and the latter, $338,414, in which 
group Collier's led with $118,596, followed 
by Life with $88,939. 

The fourth largest advertiser—passenger 
car automotive—placed $244,444 in maga- 
zines, of which $213,948 went to weeklies. 
SEP again led with $124,900, far ahead 
of its mearest competitor, Collier's, which 
received $50,400. 


The ABP Reports on 
Advertising Placed in 1937 


Advertising placed in its 152 member 
paper; during 1937 grossed $22,025,340, 
reports Associated Business Papers, Inc., as 
compared with a volume of $19,005,436 
reported by 149 member publications in 
1936—a gain of 15.8%. 

Annually the ABP compiles from the 
records of member publications the volume 
of advertising placed with this group by 
individual advertising agencies. Of the 
total of 134,564 advertising pages in all 
ABP papers last year, 82,816 pages, or 
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FULLER & SMITH & ROSS INC. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


4244244 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CiTyY 


August 8, 1938 


Mr. B. E. Donaghy 

Ross Federal Research Corp. 
6 East 45th Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Donaghy: 


We believe in the study of markets. But we don't believe in 
making surveys for the sake of making surveys. We've seen 


too many fat expensive reports collecting dust up on the 
shelf. 


So when Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., makers of Bostonians, 
authorized us to make a study of what goes on in a man's head 
when he's buying - or thinking of buying - shoes, we decided 
then and there that this was going to be a real study, and 
not just another dust-collector. 


As far as we know, this was the first time anyone: had tried 
to make a survey of this kind. So it had to be good. 


In giving Ross Federal the job, we felt we were on safe 
ground. And now the job's done, we know we were. 


Sincerely yours, 


FULLER & SMITH & ROSS INC. 


Manager, Media & Marketing 


Q 4205S FEDERAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


WEREXECUTIVE OFFICES: 6 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CUSTOM 
TAILORS 


HARD MONEY 


is what you pay for every- 
thing—that's an additional 
"reason why" for the value 
of our imported fabrics 


business suits, at only 


$85.00 


SHOTLAND 


AND 


SHOTLAND 


574 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE BRYANT 9-7495 
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61%, originated with agencies. This pro- 
portion has increased slightly from about 
57% in 1932. The corresponding 1936 
total was 72,152 pages. 

A breakdown of the ABP’s 1937 Space 
Record shows that Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, New York, remains far in the 
lead, with 3,880 pages placed in 1937 
(sixth consecutive year in lead); G. M. 
Basford Co., New York, is in second place 
(fifth consecutive year) with 2,062 pages; 


The Buchen Co., Chicago, moves from 
eleventh place in 1936 to third in 1937, 
with 1,516; N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia, drops from third to fourth 
place with 1,479, and Fuller, Smith & 
Ross, Inc., New York, remains in fifth 
place with 1,409 pages. Lord & Thomas, 
New York, drops from fourth to sixth 
place, with 1,403 pages; J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., New York, climbs from tenth to 


seventh place, with 1,206; Rickard & Co., 
Inc., New York, falls from sixth to eighth, 
with 1,058; Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit 
and New York, dropped from eighth to 
ninth, with 1,045, and The Griswold-Eshle- 
Cleveland, rises from thirteenth 
to tenth place, with 1,024 pages 


Network Billings Rise 

Of the three major networks, Mutual 
Broadcasting System showed the greatest 
gain in time sales during the first eight 
months of 1938 over the same period of 


man Co 


1937. Total billings, amounting to 
$1,673,913, rose 22.7% over last year's 
eight-month total of $1,363,707. Mutual's 


August billings — $164,625 — rose 70.4% 
over the same period last year. 

National Broadcasting Co.’s gross time 
sales for August 1938, totaled $2,941,099 

a 5.6% increase over the same month in 
1937. Cumulative total for the first eight 
months is $26,923,483, a 5.8% increase 
over the corresponding period last year. 


Columbia Broadcasting System’s gross 
time sales for August, 1938—totaling 
$1,423,865—represent the second best Au- 
gust in CBS history—exceeded only by 


August, 1937's, total of $1,955,280, which 
was 27.2% greater. Cumulative billings 
for the first eight months of this year 
amounted to $18,373,777—a 2% decrease 
below the $18,746,957 of the same period 
last year. 


Consumer Study 


The “first comprehensive and construc- 
tive consumer study program to be offered 
on a nation-wide basis’ has been started 
by The American Consumer, New York. 
Crump Smith, editor and publisher, reports 
receipt of some 1,500 requests for study 
material. More than 5,000 consumer study 


groups throughout the country, with a 
total membership of 200,000, have been 
mailed a bulletin describing the program. 


Knight Buys Times-Press 


Effective August 27, Akron joined the 
growing list of cities served by a single 
newspaper publisher. John S. Knight. 
publisher of the Beacon-[ournal, purchased 
the rival Times-Press from the Scripps- 
Howard organization. After its last pub- 
lication the best features and departments 
of the Times-Press were consolidated in 
the Beacon-Journal, and in the near future 
the newspaper will be published in the 
comparatively new plant of the Times- 
Press. 


Chicago Herald & Examiner 
Goes Tabloid 

The Chicago Herald & Examiner on 
Labor Day left the ranks of standard size 
newspapers to appear six mornings a week 
in tabloid size with the Sunday edition 
continuing in standard size. 

Effective September 1, neither general 
nor retail advertising space in the Herald 
& Examiner and the Chicago Evening 
American is to be sold in combination. 
Both papers have announced new adver- 
tising rates. 

The new general advertising rate for 
the tabloid is 40 cents a line. The Sun- 
day edition’s general rate remains un- 
changed at $1.10 a line. The American’s 
new general advertising rate is 60 cents a 
line—reduced five cents. 

The American continues to be represent- 
ed nationally by Hearst International Ad- 
vertising Service, and the new tabloid gets 
under way by appointing Tabloid News- 
paper Advertising Service its representa- 
tives. 

The Herald & Examiner's new advertis- 
ing director is Howard C. Boone, formerly 
manager of the retail store division of 
Hearst International Advertising Service, 
Chicago branch. 


Media Men 

A. A. Simpson, formerly with the 
Washington Daily News and the Birming- 
ham Post, has joined the classified adver- 


tising department of the Washington 
Herald-Times, to take charge of miscel- 
laneous advertising. . . . H. E. Griffin, for- 


mer advertising manager of the Toledo 
News-Bee, is now a member of the Toledo 
Morning Times display advertising depart- 
ment. 

Robert E. Dunville, general manager of 
Station WSAIT, Cincinnati, has been named 


Officially concluding the Twin City National Salesmen’s Crusade, these commerce 
association leaders of Minneapolis and St. Paul appeared before Station KSTP’s mike 


to summarize results of the drive. 


Left to right, they are: Cameron Hurst, chairman 


of the Minneapolis Division’s Speakers’ Bureau; J. H. Lathrop, chairman of the St. 
Paul drive; Ww. R. Stephens, Minneapolis chairman; Fred Laws, assistant general sales 
manager of KSTP, and Roland Faricy, president, St. Paul Association of Commerce. 
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Here’s unusual and effec- 
tive promotion for but 
not by the New Yorker. 
Macy’s used their space 


Macy ¥be | in New York dailies to 


boast about the sales suc- 

cess of one of their prod- 

ucts, and in so doing the 

magazine received a tell- 
ing testimonial. 


general sales manager of Stations WLW 
and WSAI, succeeding Robert G. Jennings, 
resigned. 

Harry M. Dunlap, formerly business 
manager of House Beautiful, is now adver- 
tising manager of Cosmopolitan. His work 
on the former magazine has been taken 
over by Richard A. Hoefer, whose position 
as business manager of Town & Country 
is now held by T. W. Towler, recently on 
the Good Housekeeping staff. 

Philip Keenan, assistant sales manager 
of Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed circulation sales 
manager, to succeed S. O. Shapiro, who 
resigned to become circulation director of 
Look. George B. Davis, who has been 
western sales manager for Macfadden, 
has been named assistant sales manager. 
3 National Sportsman and Hunting G 
Fishing magazines have named John H. 
Hamilton, formerly sales manager of Jef- 
ferson Tester Advertising and Merchandis- 
ing Counsellors, advertising manager of the 
New York office. Earl W. Scrogum, for- 
merly advertising manager of Automobile 
and Trailer Travel magazine, is now di- 
rector of advertising of both publications. 

The American Hairdresser, Chicago, has 
appointed William Grant Downie, formerly 
with Capper Publications, as western ad- 
vertising representative, with headquarters 
in Chicago, succeeding Dudley B. Trott, 
resigned. 

Ralph P. Kinder, formerly of the Hearst 
International Advertising Service, and more 
recently with McKee, Albright & Ivey, Inc., 
of Philadelphia, has joined the New York 
office of Gravure Service Corp. 

Good Housekeeping has announced the 
addition of four new men to its sales staff. 
Appointed to the western sales office in 
Chicago were: Glover M. Young, former 
western manager of Simplicity magazine; 
Andrew Duncan, former director of sales 
for the National Tea Co.; and John Lani- 
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gan, formerly with C. B. Bertolet & Co., 
Inc Charles Henry Hornburg, Jr., for- 
merly with Young & Rubicam, was added 
to the New York sales staff. 

Warner Moore, for more than 12 years 
with Hearst newspapers in New York, has 
been appointed local advertising manager 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer, effective Sep- 
tember 19. 


Media Notes 


Liberty has issued a new rate card, 
effective October 22, showing closing dates 
for black and white, two- and four-color 
letter press, and two-color rotogravure, on 
all issues through October 14, 1939. 
Quantity discount on cover positions for 
the Canadian edition is the only major 
change... . The first issue of Plumbing 
& Heating Business, a new monthly trade 
paper covering the national plumbing and 
heating contracting trade, appeared late in 
August. Published by Plumbing and 
Heating Publishing Co., New York, it is 
the official publication of National Asso- 
ciation of Master Plumbers. . . . The 
Brewers Digest, published by the Siebel 
Publishing Co., Chicago, has been accepted 
as a member by the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations. . . . Facilities for experimental 
counter and window display work have 
been made available at the offices of The 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser, New York, 
trade paper of the “‘five and ten” field, for 
the use of manufacturers supplying such 
syndicate stores. 

Station WFIL,. Philadelphia, has appoint- 
ed Free & Peters, Inc., New York, national 
sales representatives. The status. of 
WFIL’s New York office, headed by Jack 
Stewart, national sales manager, will not 
be affected... . Station WABC, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, New York, has issued 
a new rate card designed to conform with 
the same discount system used on all other 
Columbia-owned and operated stations. 


CHICAGO 


HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 


Emil Eitel — Karl Eitel — Roy Steffen 


| DO YOU WANT 
A LINE? 


If you have a distributing organiza- 
tion—local, sectional or national— 
and you are seeking new or addi- 
tional items to sell, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT magazine invites you to file in 
their New York offices information 
about your company, and data on 
the type of product you are best 
equipped to distribute. 


| DO YOU WANT 
| A SALES AGENT? 


If you are seeking distributing or- 
ganizations to take on your product, 
Sates MANAGEMENT invites you to 
file in their New York offices a state- 
ment of your needs with respect to 
| the territory to be covered. 

* * * 


Through the Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, this maga- 
zine will be glad to establish con- 
tacts between companies seeking dis- 
tribution, and those having meritori- 
ous products which need distribution 
machinery wherever we can do 80. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Blisters on Your Bottom? 
Lo, Balm for That and More! 


First prize Round Table money this 
month goes to one of a series of letters 
sponsored by James Gray, Inc., New York, 
designed to develop inquiries from users 
of mail advertising. Note the refreshing 
good humor of the approach, the effective 
use of alliteration, the complete lack of 
heavy-handedness in the urge to do-it- 
now: 


“Down the drain pipe— 

“into the dim past six full months have 
dribbled. Half a year has taken its place 
in the traffic through that one-way street 
called Time. 

“Look around and you'll see men with 
faces as long as the Washington Monu- 
ment on a rainy day. If there is a smile 
in their system it would take a G-man 
with a search warrant to find it. 

“Darned if it don’t look like we're be- 
coming a nation of spilled-milk weepers. 
Men are getting blisters on their bottom, 
waiting for presidential pump priming to 
pour prosperity into their pail. 

“And still, at this very moment, a large 
proportion of a purchasing public is buy- 
ing panties and scanties, shoes and shovels, 
lipstick, lingerie, lemonade and _ lawn- 
mowers, Even a few locomotives. 

“There's no law against a man waiting 
if he wants to. Although his competitors 
may be a lot like Cascarets . . . working 
while 4e waits. 

“Rather than keep you in suspense a 
moment longer may we modestly mention 
we've got something in the shape of a 
Service for men who won't wait. 

“This is the first of a series of friendly 
little letters to tell you WHO we are, 
WHERE we are and WHAT we can do 
for you. Will you read them as they come 
along? Or, if you are of the impatient 
do-it-now-type simply phone and we'll 
come over. 

“Cordially yours” 


One Out of Five Replied to 
This at Considerable Length 


Here’s a most unusual letter. Designed 
to get needed information from customers, 
it included a four-page folder containing 
49 questions. Out of a list of 5,000, more 
than 1,000 answered, many taking the time 
and trouble to write lengthy letters. 


Sponsored by Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, 
Tae Be 


“This is to invite your cooperation to 
the extent of serving on an Advisory Re- 
search Committee of Sonotone Users. 

“As you know, we are constantly seek- 
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ing to improve both our products and 
methods in the effort to provide still better 
service for the hard of hearing. 

“The user, after all, is the final judge 
of how efficient an instrument is and how 
convenient and practical it is to use. There- 
fore, we want to be guided by the wishes 
and experience of our users in our research 
and development work. 

“We feel today that we have gone a 
long way toward the solution of deafness 
problems and it may be a long time before 
sufficiently more progress is made to justify 
a new model. Nevertheless our laboratories 
have to work far in advance of practical 
applications and your ideas and suggestions 
will be most helpful to them. 

“Accordingly we are asking a selected 
group out of the tens of thousands of our 
users to act as an advisory committee to 
the extent of giving us their comments on 
certain points concerning hearing and 
hearing aids. The enclosed report form 
will provide us with this information. 

“If you are willing to cooperate, will 
you take a few minutes to fill out this form 
and return it to me personally? Your help 
will be greatly appreciated and you will 
be rendering a distinct service to science 
and the hard of hearing. 

“Sincerely yours,” 


Conversational Style with No 
Beating Around the Bush 


This department almost always “‘falls 
for” letters that present direct sales mes- 
sages without unnecessary verbiage—letters 
in which the writer acts as though both 
his time and the customer's were valuable. 
Here is just such an appeal. Sent to a list 
of 1,600 by Dennison Mfg. Co., Framing- 
ham, Mass., it pulled $861 in immediate 
sales. 


“Let's suppose that I walked into your 
office this morning and said: 

‘Good morning, sir, how are you to- 
day? My name is Barry and I'm with 
Dennison in Framingham. We have added 
something new and distinctive to our line 
that I'd like to have you see— 

Streamlined Tags 

“‘I’m not going to say that they will 
increase your sales 100%, but I will say 
that these tags will give you a lot of good 
advertising value. The trend is to stream- 
lined effects and these modern and _prac- 
tical styles are bound to attract attention. 

They Cost No More Than the Ordinary 

Shipping Tag! 
I'd like to figure on your next order 
and suggest a layout that may add to the 
appearance of your tag. This isn’t going 
to obligate you in any way—if my ideas 


| Here’s One Writer Whose Pen Chuckles— 
Bringing Home the Bacon by Straight- 
_ forwardness — Saying Thanks Gracefully 


don’t ‘click’ it won't cost you a penny. 
And I'll show your design in color!’ 

“I can’t be with you this morning, but 
samples are enclosed, and I'll appreciate it 
if you will look them over. 

“Just send me a sample of your present 
tag and tell me any unusual facts about 
your product or service. If you have a 
trade name or design, please include a 
copy of it. Use the service form and reply 
envelope—I'lI do the rest. 


“Yours very truly, 
“P.S. If this is an anniversary year for 
you, I'll be glad to suggest a commemora- 
tive seal.” 


A Good Customer Deserves a 
Word of Appreciation 

One of the simplest ways we know to 
build and hold good will is to let people 
know their business is appreciated. Yet 
how few of us make a definite point of 
thanking even our five-star volume accounts 
with a reasonable degree of frequency! 
Here’s a good letter that does this job 
nicely for J. A. Folger & Co., Kansas City 
coffee purveyors: 


“We would certainly like to walk into 
your store right now—shake your hand— 
and tell you how much we appreciate the 
business you've been giving us. 

“But since that’s impossible, we are 
writing you a letter—the next best thing. 
We're not going to tell you how good 
Folger’s is—you already know that. Or 
you wouldn’t be buying so much of it. 

“We just want to say, “Thanks.” Your 
loyalty to Folger’s pleases us more than we 
can say—and we will do our very best to 
keep this pleasant business relationship 
going on. 

“Very truly yours,” 


Round Table Winners 


for August 


James H. Gray 
James Gray, Ine. 


New York, N. Y. 


E. Pacuuta 
Class Advertising Manager 
Farm Journal 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEAN Bassitt 
President 
Sonotone Corp. 
Elmsford, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Coming 


October 10! 


A new survey of branch managers’ compensation 
plans in 80 big companies .. . 
Successful “incentive plans”. . . 
Unique and effective bonus systems . . . 
Profit-sharing angles .. . 


A symposium of ideas contributed by America’s 
foremost sales executives, this custom-built study 
of how to pay branch executives will be worth 
many times the cost of a year’s subscription. Watch 
for it! 


“Managing Salesmen in 1939” will be off the press 
October 10. It will come to regular subscribers 
without extra cost. Single copies, $1 each. 


Seles Managtmtnt 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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For THE 
FOUR HUNDRED 


If your group Is from 200 to 
400 we can offer facilities un- 
equaled by any hotel in the 
country. Our theatre - like 
Viking Room is ideal for them. 
We give every bit as much 
attention to smaller groups, 
too, and have a variety of * 
rooms — 18 in all — specially 
designed for them. Write for 
our spec ial rates. 

LEEDS 


AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


GCGHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


O N I Hi sft BO A R 


DWAtl K 


ATLANTIC C 


Add reprints of 
Marketing Pictographs 
Write 


Sales Management for prices. 


to your selling kit. 


executives without charge. 
SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
Talbott Realty Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


Pires | AT § 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Advertising Response Among 
Six Major Media Analyzed 

A recent investigation on advertising re- 
sponse which includes radio, newspaper, 
magazine, billboard, business paper and 
direct advertising media should be of inter- 
est to practically all organizations, so broad 
is the basis of the study. To the best of 
our knowledge, it is the only report of its 
kind which combines all major media in 
its field. Made by the Wrenn Paper Co., 
the investigation is presented without bias 
for or against any form of advertising, for 
what it may be worth to all who produce 
or use advertising in its many forms. The 
SurveyS Om women’s magazines, men’s 
magazines, and radio were conducted by 
trained investigators using the Gallup 
method, and variations of the method were 
used for the other media. 


Radio: 816 respondents were questioned, 
regarding a new program in its 18th weck, 
in the cities of Boston and Providence. 

Newspapers: 200 men and 200 women in 
St. Louis were questioned as to their read- 
ing and recognition of all classifications of 
advertisements, and their preferences for 
editorial contents and features. 

Magazines (men): Collier's and the 
Saturday Evening Post were the basis for 
questioning 200 men in Chicago, as to 
their reading and recognition of various 
classifications of advertisements, and sizes 
of ads. 

Magazines (women): 300 women in 
Chicago were interviewed as to their ad- 
vertisement reading and recognition in 
McCall's, Ladies’ Home Journal, and Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, with the same 
inquiries as to classifications and size of 
ads as the men’s magazines. 

Business Papers: 187 interviews were se- 
cured from readers of National Grocers Bul- 
letin at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers in 
Boston. Questions involved recognition of 
ads, by various sizes. 

Billboards: 1,451 men and 1,481 wom- 
en in the metropolitan areas of Chicago, 
St. Louis, Marion (Ind.) and Jasonville 
(Ind.) were interviewed, using photo- 
graphs of 12 popular billboards having dis- 
tribution in these areas. Results given 
simply as “remembered” and “identified 
advertiser.” 

Direct Advertising: The direct advertis- 
ing material used by 12 St.. Louis firms 
was mailed, in several mailings, to 3,000 
consumers of that city. Investigators called 
on all 3,000, secured interviews from 1,000. 
Results are plotted in four graphs, show- 
ing recognition and identification of the 
product of each of the 12 mailing pieces. 


Blotters: 7,000 blotters were distributed 
in homes and offices of St. Louis. Four 
to seven days later, interviews were se- 
cured from 2,000 consumers. Results given 
in graphs showing remembering and recog- 
nition of blotters by men and women. 

The study concludes with an interesting 
chapter on color stimulation, comparing the 
color stimulation to advertisement recog- 
nition, reader-interest, and product identity 
of ten colors as used in blotter advertising. 
This chapter is an extension of a similar 
study made in 1933, and an interesting 
variation in color values over a four-year 
period is shown. 

For details of these several investigations, 
which are presented in no sense as the last 
word on the subject but rather as a step 
toward greater effectiveness in all adver- 
tising appeals, send for “A Report of the 
Public Interest in Advertising,” addressing 
J. J. Hallowell, Wrenn Paper Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


City-County Consumer Study 
Probes Small Town Buying 


A new analysis of consumers, based on 
county location of cities and towns, has 
been prepared by Household Magazine. 
Essentially a circulation analysis, showing 
circulations of important women’s maga- 
zines by states, and by county breakdown, 
the study falls into the classification of 
market analysis in its delineation of the 
location of consumers, their homes and 
their shopping centers. “Analyzing Maga- 
zine Distribution and Coverage, City- 
County Method’ is the title of the study, 
which consists of a red-blue-green county 
map of the United States, together with 
clipped-on pages of explanatory data and 
analysis by sections and states of the maga- 
zine circulations and family distribution. 

From the naturally interested viewpoint 
of Household, with a greater part of its 
circulation in the counties having cities of 
25,000 or less, it is important to establish 


the fact that residents of red counties 
(largest city under 10,000) and green 
counties (largest city 10,000 to 25,000) 


contribute appreciably to the retail sales 
volume of the blue counties (cities over 
25,000) through shopping-up and that by 
the same token, red county residents like- 
wise contribute to green county volume. 
One means of making this point clear is 
through a comparison based on apparel 
sales, which are distributed 82% in blue 
counties, and 9% respectively in green and 
red counties. Granting the sales volume of 
the residents of metropolitan centers, 
Household suggests that the disparity in 
this 82%-9%-9% division is on its face 
proof of the shopping-up of residents of 
the other counties going to the cities to 
buy. Especially since automobile sales and 
registrations show distinctly higher dis- 
tribution in the green and red county areas. 


The city-county method of analyzing 
population and circulations is based on the 
grouping of counties according to the size 
of the largest city in the county; as con- 
trasted with the method in which size of 
ciuies governs the breakdown. The county 
is the unit, in other words, not the city. 
The method is said to restrict both metro- 
politan and rural areas to their proper 
boundaries, and to more accurately group 
the 3,601,883 families living in unincorpo- 
rated places. Marketing executives should 
find the study decidedly worth while. Re- 
quests to Rene Pepin, Household Magazine, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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International Travel Survey 
Maps Path of Tourist Dollar 


Prepared originally for the purpose of 
presenting to several foreign governments 
a general survey of travel promotion in the 
United States, “The Tourist Dollar’ in its 
1938 and fourth edition is one of the few 
sources of information on this generally un- 
correlated subject. With cities, states, and 
commercial organizations attacking the 
traveling public from as many angles, and 
exact figures on travel almost impossible to 
snare as the public jumps from place to 
place by plane, car, ship and train, the 
author would probably be the first to 
acknowledge its chances of error. 

Nevertheless, it gives in 70 pages a well- 
organized and documented picture of travel, 
in the U.S. and abroad, which should be of 
value to a good many organizations inter- 
ested directly or indirectly in what is ac- 
tually a leading industry in many sections 
of the world. Bermuda, Nassau, Austria, 
Canada, Florida, New England, Southern 
California, Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Great Britain, Hawaii—to name only the 
leading areas in which tourism ranks from 
first to third among industries—have made 
it pay. Some commentators go so far as 
to claim that in the U.S. travel is topped 
only by steel and automobiles, and others 
say it is unsurpassed by any industry. 

Section 1 of the study shows by coun- 
tries or states the value of the tourist dol- 
lar, with a running commentary on each 
state or section enumerated giving amounts 
spent on tourist advertising, results ex- 
pressed in increases; how and where tour- 
ist money is spent, etc. Section 2 is entitled 
“How the tourist dollar is acauired and in- 
vested.” It gives the organization set-up 
of travel promotion boards; designates the 
two primary selling jobs—selling the im- 
portance of the tourist trade to local busi- 
ness interests, and then selling the area 
to the traveling public; enumerates several 
methods of raising funds for promotion, 
and discusses the various types of expendi- 
tures which should be made. 

The study concludes with an enumeration 
of tourist travel and expenditures in 
principal countries and states. with adver- 
tising expenditures in the U.S.A. Limited 
edition, cost $1. Requests to James A. 
Wales. Wales Advertising Co., Inc., 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


What About Wheeler-Lea Law? 


A very brief analysis of the Wheeler- 
Lea Law, which has been called by the 
New York Times the most concise and 
exact analysis of the law yet noted, has 
been published in pamphlet form by Wil- 
bur Van Sant. At a glance it states the 
purpose of the law, gives definitions of 
coverage, tells what is “false advertising,” 
states the procedure, the penalties, who is 
liable. and what to do about the law. 
Conclusion: Every advertiser should take 
this law seriously. Send for "The Wheel- 
er-Lea Law and What to Do About It,” 
addressing Wilbur Van Sant, Van Sant, 
Dugdale & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Ideas for Dealer Displays 

A catalog of ideas, not of stock designs 
and patterns, has recently been published 
in the interests of point-of-purchase dealer 
displays by the Crystal Manufacturing Co., 
specialists in this field. Since the company 
does not make stock models, but originates 
displays for the specific need of each ad- 
vertiser, the booklet is suggestive of numer- 
ous designs, and the companies using such 
displays, rather than actual samples and 
costs. 
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The division headings in the booklet 
cover (1) counter merchandising displays; 


(2) illuminated merchandising displays 
and package displays; (3) counter re- 
minder displays (especially useful for 


promoting the sale of non-packaged mer- 
chandise) ; (4) floor displays; (5) electric 
clock displays; (6) changeable copy dis- 
plays; (7) wall signs and glass stiktites; 
(8) action displays. All these sections are 
illustrated with numerous pictures of in- 
dividual jobs, and the products and names 
shown are in themselves a wholesale en- 
dorsement by leading merchandising or- 
ganizations of the country. Write for "Dis- 
play Ideas by Crystal.” addressing D. C. 
Cohen, Crystal Manufacturing Co., 1725 
Diversey Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; or George 
Lippman, 7 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Southern Resources Surveyed 


Subscribers interested in southern mar- 
kets should know about the series of re- 
source maps now being published serially 
in Manufacturers Record. Taking cogniz- 
ance of the widespread interest in the 
resources and industrial opportunities of 
the southern states, the map series has been 
prepared to show by counties the location 
of raw materials and transportation facili- 
ties; with an accompanying editorial analy- 
sis on climate, transportation, manufactures 
and finance, agriculture, timber and naval 
stores, minerals, electric power, taxation, 
labor and wages, etc. States already mapped 
and analyzed include Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia and Kentucky. For fur- 
ther information, write H. B. French, 
Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Ma. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
28 years recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary on for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a refund 
provision as stipulated in our agreement, identity is 
covered and, if employed, present position protected. 
If you have actually earned over $2,500, send only 
name and address for details. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 
118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE, $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and_pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market fer his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161, Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


HELP WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION AND ADVERTISING 
man who is thoroughly familiar with the machine 
tool industry. Write fully giving complete descrip- 
tion of past work and salary expected. Box 604, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


INDIVIDUAL GREETINGS: YOUR POR- 
trait, your business, also your home or doorway, 
ombined in an idea and drawn on your Clhiristmas 
Greeting in colors. Personality and individuaiity 
plus. Send small portrait and idea will be sent | 
without obligation. Clayton Willans, artist, 715 
Rural Ave., Williamsport, Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD REPRESENTATION 


YOUR HOLLYWOOD REPRESENTATIVE 


We know Hollywood, can arrange tieups for sale 
advertising purposes. Commercial stills 
the movie lots—business films produced—live house 
organ material featuring your product in Hollywood 
sets and homes of the sars. A. B. LAING, estab- 
lished six years at 3626 Lankershim Boulevard, 
Hollywood. 


made 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS. CHEMISTS. AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers. Purchasing Agents. 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis. Mo. 


| 


| New York, N 


POSITION NOT WANTED BUT RATHER 
the opportunity to work hard in the endeavor to 
be of genuine and appreciated service to a reliable 
company—want the chance to come along under 
the guidance of a capable executive. Dartmouth 
College graduate, presently employed. Please write 
to Box 601, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


GET BUSINESS AT LOWEST COST. WE 
will gladly send you samples of our new PHOTO 
AD-CARDS, They get results. Adapted to any 
business or profession. Write GRAPHIC ARTS 
PHOTO SERVICE, Third and Market Streets, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WHAT SMALL FIRM WANTS 
young sales manager (30, married, 2 
who knows what it is all about and how to get 
results. 10 years’ experience in advertising, sales 
promotion and personal selling. Now N. E. Sales 
Manager, moderate salary. Wail! go anywhere. Box 
603, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 


>» 


ENERGETIC 
ears college) 


SALES PROMOTION—ADVERTISING—SALES 
management. Effective sales letters, 12 years United 
States marketing experience with three manutac- 
turers. Experienced direct mail consumer selling, 
also selling jobbers, chains, dealers, department 
stores. College degree, foreign trade. Address 
R.R.1 (Box 72) Dayton, Ohio. 


SALES MANAGER THOROUGHLY EXPERI- 
enced in national distribution of washers, ironers, 
home appliances. Good personal producer. Ex- 


|perienced in sales training, supervision and market 


research. Wide experience selling retailers, deparst- 
ment stores, utilities, wholesalers. Box 599, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y 


MARKETING ASSISTANT. FIVE YEARS 
developing new products and marketing household 
electrical merchandise through regular consumer 


| channels—for two nationally known manufacturers. 


on 


Alsc, successful background in advertising and as 
merchandise executive with large Chicago mail 
order retail chain. Box 602, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION MAN; EMPLOYED; 
experienced advertising manager and field sales 


| representative; capable speaker and writer; seeks 


connection offering proper scope. U. S. . oF 
England. Address “‘Hartford,’’ Box 593, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
i. 2 


SALES PROMOTION 
WANT MORE BUSINESS? PROMOTE SALES 


et new customers with monthly house organ. Full 
ront page for your ad. Free cut service. 500 
copies, $10.00; 1,000, $15.00, 2 colors. Get sample. 


Crier (10) 1840 East 87th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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PTIMISM GROWS: Of course, all is not yet well 

on the business front. Some news is good, some 

not so good. But the favorable signs and indices 
continue at least moderately in the lead. And this goes 
not only for business developments, but also for trends on 
the political front as they affect the business state of mind 
and business day-to-day practice. Here is a recent com- 
ment by William O'Neil, president of General Tire & 
Rubber Co.: 

“Many indications point to the fact that a seller's market has 
definitely set in, not only in the tire industry, but in many other 
lines as well.”’ 

To anyone familiar with Mr. O’Neil’s long experience 
on the sales side of business, these words ring with no 
ordinary significance. They tend not only to warm the 
cockles of the heart, but also to enhance faith in the 
forecast that sales executives are moving (perhaps slowly 
but nevertheless certainly) into a heyday of opportunity. 
Especially is this so for those who go aggressively rather 
than passively after sales, and who believe the time for 
watchful waiting in terms of sales and advertising activity 
has gone by the boards. 


+ + 
ROSPERITY PERPLEXITIES: The bugaboo of 
[Prove production versus under-consumption continues 
to hold much limelight, because, like it or not, admit 
it or not, our economic machine is not functioning on all 
cylinders and with full power. 

Taking 1929 as a base of 100, our industrial production 
fell to 54 in 1932 and came back to only 64 as of July, 
1938. Our output per man employed decreased 3% from 
1929 to 1937. We used to boast of our leadership in 
efficiency of production and improved mechanization. 

The latest statistics on unemployment show that the 
major job of achieving widespread prosperity still re- 
mains to be done. The latest report of the National 
Resources Committee reveals the following: 

“One-third of all American families and individual consumers 
had incomes of less than $780 in the year 1935-36, one-half had 
less than $1,070 and two-thirds less than $1,450 according to a 
report of the National Resources Committee transmitted to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and made public today. Approximately nine-tenths 
—89%—treceived less than $2,500.” 

To some people these data on production and incomes 
may be highly discouraging. To us, they are the reverse. 
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We believe two significant conclusions can be safely de- 


duced: 


(1) Increased production is the logical answer to in- 
creased employment and prosperity that is more wide- 
spread. 

(2) Under-consumption is so obviously present that 
there can be no sound argument for restricted production 
save in a limited number of fields.) We know that hu- 
man wants and human needs remain unfilled in such large 
degree that, given proper direction, there is more than 
ample opportunity to increase production, employ prac- 
tically all employables and attain a prosperity level never 
realized heretofore. 


The challenge is, of course, one to both government 
and business. It is also a challenge of major size and 
importance to the sales executives of America, for the mal- 
distribution and under-consumption which continues to ex- 
ist present a new Utopia of opportunity to the sales leaders 
of the country. But to get them working to best advantage 
there is pressing need for a burying of hatchets as between 


business and government and intensive cooperation on the 
part of both. 


+ + 


DENTIFYING YOUR PRODUCT: The head of one 
of the largest chains has observed that national brands 
move out of their self-service markets 40% faster than 

they do in their clerk-served stores. And other studies in- 
dicate that the true figure may be even higher. The marked 
preference which housewives show for national brands 
when they are uninfluenced by clerks whose duty it is to 
push the store’s private brand is a tribute to the believabil- 
ity and general effectiveness of advertising. The advertising 
message has full opportunity to get results in the self-serve 
stores; it may create demand or only acceptance or just 
preference—but the three factors have a chance to oper- 
ate... . The results in such stores emphasize the importance 
of better packaging so as to make product identification as 
easy as possible. It further emphasizes the importance of a 
close relationship between the illustration and description 
of the product in the advertisement and the package as it 
looks in the store. Advertising dollars are lost if buyers 
fail to recognize quickly the products which have impressed 
them favorably in the printed page or over the air. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Clean, sparkling teeth are part of 
the American personality; rich or 
poor, most of us brush our teeth 
pretty regularly. 

But does this mean that we are all 
equally good prospects for the tooth- 
paste manufacturer, that we all buy 
Not in the least. 
A study of New York drug store 


similar amounts? 


sales of eight leading brands of tooth- 
paste, just made by our market re- 
search department”, shows a definite 
relationship between family income 
and toothpaste purchases: 

e 1000 families in better neigh- 
borhoods buy 411 tubes of toothpaste 
a week; 


e 1000 families in average neigh- 
borhoods buy 348 a week; 


bay more of ewenything ele, lv 


TOOTHPASTE 


i 


e 1000 families in poorer neigh- 
borhoods buy 213 a week. 


(This includes all sizes 


large, 
One-third of all 


sales in poorer areas is of 10c sizes, 


medium and 10c. 


which make up only 10 per cent of 
the sales in better districts.) 

Selling the families in New York's 
better neighborhoods means selling 
New York's most profitable vol- 
ume market the market The New 
York Times covers for you more 
thoroughly than any other medium. 
And there will never be a better 
time to start selling more profitably 
than now! 


*Methods and procedures checked and ap- 
proved by Dr. George Gallup, noted research 
authority. Complete information to interested 
executives upon request. 
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“ALL THE NEWS 


THAT'S 


FIT TO PRINT” 


ADVERTISERS 
RECOGNIZE : 


Industry’s 
First Paper 
to Read is the 
First Paper 
to 
Advertise in! 


FIRST 
6 MONTHS 
1938 


Mill & Factory’s advertising volume increased more than 
11% during the first six months of 1938 as compared to the 
first half of 1937 — and reached a new all-time high. During 
the same period, the advertising volume of all industrial 
publications declined 10.8%. 

A significant record, we believe, for it was made on a 
declining market — when manufacturers selling to industry 
were retaining only those media they knew were indis- 
pensable — when advertisers were using only magazines of 
known effectiveness. 

A record of which we are proud, because it proves that 
industry's acceptance of Mill & Factory is reflected in reading 
and buying habits. 

A record which is the result of Mill & Factory's editorial 
policy: to interpret fearlessly the news of industry for industry 
— a policy which has prompted readers to say: “It’s required 
reading for every executive.” 
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